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A Good Agent 
Will Pass 
This Way 


In the following months, The American 
Insurance Group will present a series which 
will highlight eight of the most important 

qualities that distinguish a competent 


insurance agent. 


This series is based on literature prepared by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents and will 
feature many beyond-the-call-of-business activities of the 
local agent as well as the valuable services he renders 

in providing adequate protection when and where it 


is needed. 


The American Insurance Group takes this 
means to call attention to the good local agents nation- Pul 


wide . .. the men who have been so instrumental in 


developing insurance to its present fundamental position Mem 
in our nation’s economy. We are justly proud that 
over 10,000 local agents have chosen to 

represent our Group. j 
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Taking Another Look 
How can the insurance business best serve the public and 
keep it informed of its activities? No one would attempt 
to answer this question fully, current business conditions 
as chaotic as they are, but Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, is one man who is in a 
good position to evaluate this problem. In his speech 
before the 14th Annual Meeting of the Institute, Mr. 
Johnson traced the growth of the organization over the 
past few years and discussed the part public relations 
has played—and will continue to play—in the life insur- 
ance field. To learn how the business will remain a 
dynamic, growing force in the fabric of American life, 
utilizing all the modern tools of public relations and the 
social scientist, turn to Mr. Holgar’s speech beginning 
on page 10. 


1952—Changes, Progress and Mistakes 
Clayton G. Hale, editorial consultant on the staff of Tue 
Spectator, brings a wealth of experience and insurance 
knowledge to our pages this month with his review of 
the past year in insurance, beginning on page 14. His 
thorough and well-documented article covers the year's 
important happenings in insurance on a nation-wide scale. 


What Price Inflation? 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of Banker’s National Life 
Insurance Co., tells how to sell the prospect who is 
worried about the effect of inflation on the future cash 
benefits of his policies. Begin this interesting article on 


page 22. 


LIAA Meets in New York 
The important developments of this meeting—featuring 
such noted speakers as Hon. Wade O. Martin, Jr., and 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale—are reviewed on page 23. 


in this Month’s Issue 

Property Insurance Review, p. 30; Life Insurance Review, 
p. 38; Coverages and Forms, p. 44; On the Horizon, p. 46; 
Sales Briefings, p. 47; Tax Analysis, p. 48; Investments, 
p. 50; Verdict, p. 52; New England, p. 54; Washington 
Report, p. 58; Canada, p. 65. 
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Something Ol 


| geoph sani and paleontologists all over 
the world were excited last month with the news 
that a Latimeria had been caught. Though dead, 
this coelacanth was capable of having all of its in- 
ternal organs preserved for scientific study. 

The specimen, taken in the Indian Ocean and 
rushed by plane to South Africa, is important be- 
cause it is believed a missing link in the evolution of 
animal life. The coelacanth flourished 300,000,000 
years ago but was understood to have been extinct 
for some 75,000,000 years. 

The fundamental principle of insurance which is 
protection against destructive elements, has been in 
operation since man left Eden. That principle will 
motivate men until the abomination of desolation. 
There has been evolution in the plan by which man 
could best obtain protection. There never was a miss- 
ing link in the need. Today, the accepted method is 
the insurance policy. 

But down the years every industry and every unit 
therein institutes practices and procedures which 
time decrees obsolete. Individuals being disinclined 
to innovation permit traditionalism to preclude ser- 
vice based on understanding of current living. In- 
surance, in a new year concerned with the history 
and progress of protective devices and their contribu- 
tion to the welfare of human kind must, however, 
eschew archaisms and embrace the newly designed 
for modern service. 
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Something Faeie 


LGERESQUE biographies are neither new or rare in 
the story of insurance. Actually many of the most 
boasted builders of this multiple strongbox of America 
began in humble posts in the company they later lead to 
greatness. 


In December, Jesse Randall closed a career with The 
Travelers which began in the mail room and led through 
many responsibilities to the post of chief executive. Dur- 
ing his leadership The Travelers has entrenched its posi- 
tion as the greatest multiple line underwriting name in 
the world. 


His announced successor, J. Doyle DeWitt, began life 
in a small town in Iowa. Since 1925 he has been a 
Traveler’s man. He thus knows every branch of insur- 
ance and The Traveler's attitude thereon. Mr. DeWitt 
faces a world poised either for long years of war's 
travail or for an era of peace and unprecedented pros- 
perity. Whichever the road along which he will guide 
The Travelers, it will not have familiar milestones. Under- 
writing will be difficult, not because business will be hard 


- to get but because selection and rejection must prevent 


a growth which weakens rather than strengthens. 


THE SPECTATOR, whose first issue in 1868 received its 
first endorsement from J. C. Batterson, the first president 
of The Travelers, believes that the new president will 
continue that sound course which has enabled The 
Travelers to ever better service. 
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By T.3. V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


1celIn Action 


peceans reflects business activity. When business prepares for prosperity and 
growth, insurance for every purpose can anticipate increased volume. 

To explore the prospects for insurance in the new year a composite of the expec- 
tations of business leaders would seem a valued source. Headlines from the “Trends 
in American Business and Finance” section of the New York Herald Tribune provide an 
optimistic story for industry. They present a picture based on opinions from business 
executives which should encourage every insurance man and inspire him to a work 
program through which he can share in the enterprise foreseen for the coming months. 
Outstanding men from every field set the tenor of these headlines: 

“U. S. Business and Industrial Leaders Enter 1953 With High Optimism.” “Sales 
at Retail Expected to Hit All-Time High-Volume of 170 Billion or Better is Forecast.” 
“Business Men And Investors Are Confident.” “No Roadblocks Seen in Way of ‘Dual’ 
Economy.” “End of Most Industry Controls Is Held Likely by Close of 1953.” “lst 
Industry Use of Atom Power In Sight as Result of Work in °52.” “Trade, Not Aid Is 
Welcomed by Business Men of America.” “Steel Industry Enters 1953 in High Gear 
and Buoyant Spirits.” “Managements Optimistic for Labor Peace.” “A Free World 
Beset With Perils Looks to U. S. for Economic Leadership in 1953.” “Defense Jobs To 
Bring More Money in 1953.” “Year’s Outlook Held Promising for Real Estate.” “Rail- 
roads Hope for Better Year.” “Nation’s Oil Backlog Is Biggest in History.” “South 
Expected to Hold Lead in Industrial Gain.” ‘“Nation’s Expanding Industrial Areas Re- 
ported Enjoying Boom Times.” “Soft-Goods Lines Setting Pace in New England Indus- 
try Gains.” “Economic Gain Rivals Growth in California.” “Auto Industry Set for 
One of Best Years.” “Early Start on 1953 Business Gained by Appliance Industry.” 
“Chemical Industry Maintains Unprecedented Expansion Pace.” “Industry’s Migration 
From City Is Bringing Wealth to Suburbs.” “Another Peak Set by Electric Utilities in 
U. 8.” 

Gains in sales and profits of private industry mean money in the pockets of its 
employees and shareholders. Expansion programs mean new capital, new plants, and 
new housing. They all add up to new markets for insurance men each of whom should 


rare in 
1e most 
merica 


be alert to share in business prosperity. 


Sut ing | a 


A this point last year we predicted that the stock cas- 
ualty and surety companies would close the year with 
an underwriting loss. Later, when the returns were in, the 


Something by 


OMPULSORY government insurance for whatever 
purpose, as well as socialized medicine, is ab- 
horrent to the concept of private insurance. Con- 


aan me figures revealed an underwriting loss of $91 million, sequently, insurance men—personal or Proper; 
which was equal to 3.9 per cent of earned premiums. executive, employee or agent—should be prepare 
th The | Automobile bodily injury, automobile property damage to fight in any crusade designed gan govern- 
hrough | and workmen’s compensation accounted for most of the ment protection whether it be liabi xs ‘ted Sea 4 
e. Dur- Floss, but fidelity and glass also produced red figures. New York or health oe the SES Sees 
Is posi- However, the business of insurance in its determi- 
ame in | Our preliminary impressions of 1952 operations lead nation to preserve the integrity of private enter- 
to the belief that premiums written will set a new high. prise, cannot afford to make common cause with 
an life § Losses in the first six months will be counter-balanced by every group which ay ge er or be 
heen a | te profits of the second six months and for the year as a such wiper oid ¥., be classe e pose a : pe 
insur- | Whole, underwriting will about break even. Rate in- cal a a ae neeogery' a ado § 
DeWitt | ‘teases have helped the automobile lines, and the experi- a nae wed liabilit pene | Me a hi aoe a 
war's | ce is better, but far from satisfactory. Workmen’s com- a Pp aig: eA dical 2B oni pepe pissed | 
| pros- pensation is growing worse. Contract bonds which turned ee ital charges endl pene ee “a ot viii 
guide § Ur in 1950 continue at a high loss ratio, and experienced When surgical, medical and hospitalization costs 
Under- mcerwriters ayer little improvement until eacragy come within due relationship to other family ex- 
e hard § “tvative underwriting procedures again become the penses, insurance companies can do a job for the 
yrevent general practice. public which will make any agitation for free, so- 
Viewing the overall trend of recent months there is cialized or forced insurance unavailing. In the pre 
ved its § 'ason to hope that the casualty and surety business is time, the institution of insurance, must not lose sig t 
: emerging from the unfavorable cycle through which it of the fact that claim aa would be lower, under- 
psident h e 6 . ’ é writing profits a possibility, premiums lower and the 
‘a. demand for government insurance less marked if the 
1 The The Bulletin doctors would accept a more profession and less 
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accounting approach to their fees. 
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The 
Honeymoon 
Is 
Over! 


During recent lush years there has been 
more than enough business to go around, 
but conditions are returning to normal 
and the honeymoon is over! No longer is 








there a seller’s market, and insurance, like 
any other commodity, must be SOLD! 


Advertising, in various forms, is a proven 
production tool, and it should play an 
important part in any comprehensive 
agency sales program today. 


Have you read our booklet, “Key to - 


Agency Development”? Simply and con- 
structively it explains the various adver- 
tising facilities and services available to 
our agents. Write for a copy; you'll find 
it worthwhile reading. 


Then call on our Advertising Department 
to help you set up and implement your 
1953 advertising program. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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THE 
SPECTATOR'S 
VIEW 


..- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


The Family 


T the annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance, 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of that body, gave a ver 

fine talk and you will find a great many of his remark: 

covered in an article in this issue. One section impressed 
us particularly. Mr. Johnson had this to say: 

“There has been a shift from the integrated family unit, 
such as we knew a generation or so ago, the type of family 
which took the responsibility for all persons in the family— 
especially in times of adversity—to the small individual and 
independent family. This new type of family is more mobile 
and is primarily job-oriented, or as some would say job- 
dependent. Under this changed situation, it becomes appar- 
ent that life insurance has an increasingly important role 
to play in the realm of replacing the element of security 
which formerly came from that family solidarity. Inciden- 
tally, this older type family unit is still prevalent in many 
parts of the world.” 

We are happy to agree with Mr. Johnson that there has 
been a change in the type of family here lately, although 
the only authority we have offhand is our own personal 
observation. We can agree too, that life insurance should 
play an increasing role in our more streamlined moder 
family. 

Much as it pains us, though, we would not go along with 
Mr. Johnson when he says that life insurance “has an in- 
creasingly important role to play in the realm of replacing 
the element of security which formerly came from that family 
solidarity.” If Mr. Johnson had said “one element of secur 
ity,” we could have agreed, but not “the” element. 

We all know that the big, old-fashioned family did provide 
an element of financial security, and this is the element that 
life insurance can go a long way toward providing. But the 
family unit provided much more than simply financial 
security. This older type family, which, as Mr. Johnson 
pointed out, happily still is prevalent in many parts of the 
world, provides social security in the broad sense of the 
term—in a sense that neither the life insurance business not 
any government could hope to provide social security. 

For in the bosom of those families are met basic human 
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neecs for which there is no substitute: the need to love and 
to be loved; the need to be someone looked up to; the need 
of belonging to an intimate group; the need for social, emo- 
tional, and economic stability. 

This will hardly come as a shock to Mr. Johnson. There 
is . danger, however, in confusing security, as a generic 
term with financial security. 


Happy Time 
N editor’s life is a busy one. He is constantly active 
keeping up on developments in his field, and if his 
field is insurance he may be watching with interest the day- 
to-lay changes in trends and activities. 

The very fact that he is keeping such close track of his 
field makes it difficult for him to see many of the more 
significant things that are developing around him. It’s that 
old story: he can’t see the forest for the trees. 

For this reason we are always very happy to see the manu- 
script of our Editorial Consultant Clayton G. Hale arrive. 
Mr. Hale is possessed of the happy faculty of being able 
to detach himself from that business in which he takes such 
an active part and comment very cooly and objectively. 

We are happy to be able to tell you that Mr. Hale’s 22nd 
annual commentary is well up to the standard he has set 
for himself over the previous 21 attempts. You will find a 
number of illuminating and pointed comments on many 
things that occupied the insurance stage last year. 

But now that we have paid our tribute, we feel that it 
would be an idea to toss in a few comments that struck us 
as we read that could not exactly be called tributes. For one 
thing we can see now that this enviable detachment that we 
have just attributed to Mr. Hale is not complete. Perhaps 
his titke as an editor of this journal has put him into the 
category of “harried editor,” at least to some degree. 

For example, you will note that Mr. Hale devotes con- 
siderable space to a discussion of kits that are being mad: 
available to college students by the different kinds of insur- 
ance companies. Now, mind you, we are not saying that the 
subject is not of interest or that Mr. Hale’s coverage is not 
of the best, but there creeps in a suspicion that had Mr. 
Hale not been close to college students in his position as 
visiting professor of insurance at the University of Michigan, 
the kits might have been covered in a paragraph. 

Actually, we don’t mean to be critical in any sense; 
just feel a trifle smug in finding out that perhaps we have 
discovered a trace of human weakness in the scholarly scien- 
tific detachment of Mr. Hale. 

We do, however, feel it is incumbent upon us to take issue 
with Mr. Hale on one point. After reviewing a number of 
flaws that appeared in the kits for college students, Mr. Hale 
has this to say: “If anyone thinks these matters are of no 
consequence it may be that he can carry his point when 
dealing with sophomores in a liberal arts course, but let him 
face up to seniors and graduate students in business admin- 
istration and he will soon find himself backtracking and 
apologizing for the vagaries of what he has been telling his 
students is one of the oldest and greatest businesses in the 
American economy.” 

Now as we ourselves have, in our time, been sophomores in 
liberal arts courses, we cannot let this go by the board. We 
have known college teachers of business administration who 
had trouble with homonyms: we have known masters and 
doctors of business administration who can’t spell “busi- 
ness”; and, on the other hand, we have known liberal arts 
so» homores who have gone on to great things in the insur- 
ance business. (Probably due in large measure to their 
ability to avoid letting vagaries get the better of them.) 

There are some unscientific approaches that we just 
cannot look kindly on, even for Mr. Hale. 


we 


Revolutionary New 


ApéEco 


With built-in automatic 
continuous printer 


2 \HAVE YOU READ THIS 


All-in-one compact unit makes photo- 
exact copies direct from original letters, 
forms, bids, contracts, invoices, catalog 
sheets, reports, blueprints. 


Now a single all-electric compact photo- 
copy set-up ... makes a dry photocopy 
from any original in less than 45 seconds 
without any other additional equipment. 
This new unit prints, processes and dries 
all automatically . . . copies are ready for 
instant use. The Apeco Auto-Stat saves up 
to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates 
costly re-typing, hand copying, checking 
or sending outside for expensive copying 
service. It’s fast—only 2 steps will make 
legally accepted prints from any original 
up to 11 x 17 inches— whether printed on 
one or two sides. 


No Separate Printer or Timer 
No Developing ¢ No Fixing 
No Washing ¢ No Drying 
No Dark Room «¢ No Trays 


$O LOW COST 
A complete Apeco Auto-Stat one-unit 
photocopying installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest 
firms. It is remarkably low in cost of 
operation, too! 

















Please rush me— without obligation — FREE 
copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
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Taking 
Another 
Look 


by Holgar Johnson 


ET me point to the growth of the 
Institute over the past few years. 
Today the membership consists of 160 
companies, with another 14 who, while 
not members, are contributing to the 
cooperative advertising program. The 
assets of these contributors represents 
approximately 89 per cent of the legal 
reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States and includes all the Ca- 
nadian companies doing business in the 
United States. 

The budget of the Institute has like- 
wise grown over the years, but when 
translated into terms of its relation to 
the income of the member of companies, 
today, it represents approximately 1.5 
cents per $100 of the current income for 
the companies who are Institute mem- 
bers, and when we add the cooperative 
advertising contribution to this, the 
total expenditure represents something 
less than 3 cents per $100 of current 
income, or, if we translate it in terms 
of the number of policyholders in the 
United States, we find it amounts to 
approximately 3 cents per policyholder. 

I relate this because it must be quite 
clear that in attempting to bring the 
story of life insurance to the whole of 
our nation, with its 158 million people, 
the cost of doing the job must be taken 
into consideration—for the cost, even 
though it is such a modest amount, must 
be justified on the basis of its service 
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to the public as well as to the business. 

More important than these growth 
factors has been the growth throughout 
the whole business of a public relations 
consciousness. This has been evident 
not only in the various meetings held 
by the different segments of the busi- 
ness, but it has also been apparent in 
the number of public relations commit- 
tees that have been established in vari- 
ous associations of the life insurance 
business. Likewise, it has been em- 
phasized in meetings that have been 
held to discuss basic questions that 
have arisen—including such as the tax 
problems, the discussions on group in- 
surance, and many related questions. 
Throughout such discussions the impor- 
tance of the public relations aspects of 
the questions have been given major 
consideration. 

Then, too, there has been continuing 
evidence that the individual companies, 
in their relations with the policyholders 
and the public, generally have given 
major consideration to the effect of their 
decisions on the public attitude. 

This is as it should be, for it is 
axiomatic that all sound public rela- 
tions programs involve performance, 
but stem from an attitude of mind; the 
desire to so conduct the business that 
it meets with public approval and thus 
creates a favorable climate in which to 
function. 





During the past year as a means of 
adding to this impact, we had the privi- 
lege of conducting a public relations 
forum in cooperation with the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association. Some 25 of the 
key leaders serving as the public rela- 
tions officers of individual companies 
discussed several basic questions. They 
included, “Should a public relations 
program of a company be committed to 
written form, or should it primarily be 
a stated philosophy which governs the 
company.” It was the sense of thie 
group that it should, of course, start 
with a stated philosophy and then be 
implemented by a written plan which 
carried with it the endorsement of top 
management. 

We also discussed such questions as. 
“Who are our publics?” broken down 
into the many different categories: 
“What do we wish to learn from these 
publics”; “How do the companies find 
out what their public thinks of them?”: 
and “What do the companies want their 
publics to know about them in spe- 
cifics?” Then as a final question, we 
discussed, “Once we have discovered the 
fact, they (the public) want to know 
what specific steps do we take to im- 
plement the program?” 

From these discussions grew matiy 
interesting solutions. It has proved to 
be a technique by which similar ses 
sions should be conducted as a meais 
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o! finding solutions to current public 
relations questions and as a means of 
appraising what may be the solution to 
tomorrow's problems, for changes will 
occur and our business must be pre- 
pared and willing to head into such 
changes. 

We can be assured that the social en- 
vironment in which the business oper- 
ates will be different tomorrow from 
what it is today. 

There may be some who will hope 
that because there is to be a new na- 
tional administration coming into power 
that it will materially change the con- 
ditions under which business functions. 
But, there is no reason to expect that 
the clock will be turned back, and in 
fact I don’t believe that business wants 
it done. It can well be that all seg- 
ments of the society, including busi- 
ness, will find themselves in a more 
favorable climate. However, we must 
keep in mind that as a result of the 
economic and social changes that have 
taken place, government has come to 
occupy an increasingly important place 
in the lives of our people. The result 
is that we must give an increasing 
amount of attention, public relations- 
wise, to our government relationships 
as being a special public. 

While we are considering “the im- 
pact of change” no matter from what 
source it comes, it is perhaps worth a 
moment to consider some of the lessons 
learned by some of us who had the 
privilege of attending the meeting— 
C.A.P.A.—in France this Spring and 
visiting with the officers of companies 
from several countries on the Continent. 
Many of these companies, as you may 
know, find themselves in a situation 
where they are confronted with certain 
basic problems. such as—how to in- 
crease operating efficiency, the re-ap- 
praisal and development of its distribu- 


tion system, and high on the list—the 
question of how they can create a more 
favorable attitude towards a better un- 
derstanding of the life insurance busi- 
ness; all towards the end of making it 
possible to do a more adequate job of 
distributing life insurance to the people, 
and with a minimum of government in- 
terference. 

From these conferences it became 
quite clear that while we have made 
considerable progress in the United 
States in building a favorable public 
attitude towards life insurance, we can- 
not take for granted that it will remain 
so without constant vigilance and much 
effort to both inform our public and to 
so continue to act as to merit their 
support. 

It is frequently said in discussions of 
public relations that “If people know 
you better, they will like you more,” and 
there is some truth in this statement. 
But it should be borne in mind that if 
perchance what they know of you is not 
to their liking, then knowing you better 
only serves to intensify their dislike. 
So what does it mean—only that per- 
haps we had better know, how they 
know us—whether it is as a friend, who 
performs in their interest or as some- 
one whom they see as a Big Bad Wolf. 

Another statement frequently made is 
that “What people know about a sub- 
ject depends on what is published or 
said about it.” This is not necessarily 
true, for depending on how what is 
printed or said—their personal interest 
is affected; otherwise, they are not even 
reached, and you can print or say 
almost anything and it won’t touch 
their consciousness. What does this 
mean to us? It means that whatever we 
print or say with the hopes it will reach 
the public must be done so as to touch 
their sphere of interest. 

Still another illustration. It is also 


said that “People’s attitudes are more 
easily influenced through emotion, than 
through the intellect.” 

Here again some interesting data has 
been developed, for the research of the 
social scientists indicates that it is true 
in the short-run, but in the long-run 
you must appeal to the intellect, and 
frequently both must be resorted to. 
What does it mean to us? It means that 
while we can at times appeal to emo- 
tion to solve some problems, the safest 
approach is to substantiate it with facts 
that can be understood, and presented 
so as to touch the sphere of interest of 
the persons we hope to reach. 

As a final illustration, let’s look at one 
which has had great acceptance. “Repe- 
tition is necessary to strengthen an idea 
or its understanding.” This seems to 
be true only with fringe ideas, but it is 
not necessarily true if the idea, or the 
situation is close to the individual and 
his interest. 

Where does all this lead us? To me, 
it seems to imply that any sound pro- 
gram of public relations or informative 
program must be directed to the inter- 
ests of the individuals or the groups we 
hope to reach. It is not enough that we 
think this, or that, about their interests, 
but rather it implies that we must use 
the techniques of the social scientist to 
find those answers which we do not 
know, keeping in mind that what we 
think is obvious may not necessarily 
be so. 

Because of our belief that we at the 
Institute cannot assume that what is, 
may always continue to be, in the past 
several months our staff in cooperation 
with the staff of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company has had a series of dis- 
cussions with several of the leading 
social scientists to see if we can un- 
cover new areas in which the life insur- 
ance business can make additional sig- 
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nificant contributions to the svvial 
fabric of the nation. 

It is as yet too soon to get other than 
limited results. But, two things can be 
recognized—one, a most important so- 
cial change has taken place with the 
family in the United States. There has 
been a shift from the larger integrated 
family unit, such as we knew a genera- 
tion or so ago, the type of family which 
took the responsibility for all persons 
in the family—especially in times of 
adversity—to the small individual and 
independent family. This new type of 
family is more mobile and is primarily 
job oriented, or as some would say job 
dependent. Under this changed situa- 
tion, it becomes apparent that life in- 
surance has an increasingly important 
role to play in the realm of replacing 
the element of security which formerly 
came from that family solidarity. In- 
cidentally, this older type family unit 
is still prevalent in many parts of the 
world. 

The second apparent result is that, 
if we are to ever uncover the full sig- 
nificance of the social impact of life 
insurance in the lives of the people, 
there is need for some social research, 
either by the individual companies or 
by the business collectively through 
such an instrumentality as the Insti- 
tute. There appears to be a rich field 
of material available through such re- 
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NEW YEAR'S 


Greetings ae 


joins us in wishing for the 
Life Insurance fraternity everywhere 
plus signs in all the records 


Peace in the world 





NY 


search, both in the area of the contribu- 
tion of life insurance and in the area 
of marketing its further service to more 
and more people. 

To some it may seem that certain 
aspects of social security stem from 
the same basic changes. But, there is 
at least one basic difference as far as it 
affects the social fabric of the nation. 
That lies in the fact that whereas the 
use of life insurance to provide this 
protection and security carries with it 
a sense of doing something for oneself 
and his family, the same cannot be 
said for Social Security, unless Social 
Security becomes regarded as some- 
thing which is bought and paid for on 
a basis comparable to life insurance. 
And here lies the danger of comparing 
Social Security to life insurance in- 
stead of recognizing it for what it 
really is, namely, a social insurance 
system, more and more of the cost of 
which will be borne by the whole com- 
munity through taxation and recognized 
as such. 

While statements have been 
couched in terms of what the impact 
might be to our business, they are in 
reality broader in their impact than 
our business alone. It would not be too 
much to say that under the present day 
conditions in which all business finds 
itself, is is expected to take a positive 
leadership on questions of public inter- 
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has paid $181,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $79,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
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est, and what is more important tha 
finding solutions to those forces th: 
influence and affect the lives of t! 
people of the nation. It is somethir 
which should not be left to other 
True, the laboratory technician mu 
carry out the work, but it needs t! 
financial support and practical applic 
tion threugh which business can giv 
its significance. 
+ * _ 

The article above is a condensati: 
of a speech given by Holgar Johnso 
at the 14th Annual Meeting of the In 
stitute of Life Insurance. 

Robert E. Henley, presiding chai 
man of this session of the Institute an 
president of the Life of Virginia Co 
spoke about the need for good publi 
relations in the insurance business a 
well as in other enterprises. Mr. Henle: 
recalled the period of the late ’20s an 
early 30s when the American economy 
lav sick almost unto death. It was as a 
defense against the barbs flung at busi 
ness by some quarters that the field of 
public relations was born. 

The public cried for information and 
its cry was heard above the din of the 
demagogues who ranted aimlessly and 
blamed the depression on American 
business. When the facts were pre- 
sented, the public knew they were re- 
ceiving more than duty demanded. 

The life insurance industry was 
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among the first to take up the challenge 
and the duty of giving the facts. It 
was another “plus” service—another 
phase of good citizenship. 

Mr. Henley concluded with a warn- 
ing that, in any public relations job, 
we must remember the immense, kalei- 
descopic nature of the work and the 
flexibility with which it has to be ae- 
complished. It can “blow away in the 
winds” unless secured to a firm foun- 
dation. 

{ panel discussion, “Educators and 
Business Men Working Together,” was 
led by Dr. Hamden Forkner, Professor 
of Business Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Others participating in the 
group were: Laurence J. Muzroll, 
Maine Central Institute; Mrs. Henry- 
etta Carpenter, Annapolis High School; 
Charles M. Walden, Division of Teacher 
Education, Emory University. 

Louis B. Seltzer, Editor, The Cleve- 
land Press, spoke of the relationship 
of business and press in an address 
entitled “The Public Should Be Your 
Friends.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, Director, The Ford 
Foundation, spoke on the subject of 
business cooperation in a competitive 
economy. He paid particular tribute to 
the insurance industry when he said: 
“Your companies have made tremen- 
dous direct contributions to improving 
the health of the American people. In 
your investments you have played a 
creative role, affecting our entire econ- 
omy. Your record shows that you know 
the meaning of ‘public service,’ and you 
are very much aware of the role that 
creative capitalism plays in it.” 


JOINS STAFF 





Jul B, Baumann, past president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, joined the American Interna- 
tional insurance groups as the spe- 
cial representative for life insurance. 
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“YOUR INVENTORY" 


Have you taken inventory of the past year? Are you satisfied in merely pro- 
viding “a good living” for your family? Have you been deluding yourself into 
thinking there is nothing more you can do for the world and its people? Have 
you, too, scoffed at the ideal of service to others? 


Take an inventory of this past year—check your errors and forget them. 
Check your successes and make them greater. Life Insurance isn’t an abstract 
thing here merely to provide you with “a good living.” Life Insurance is the 
magic which makes dreams come true. The Peoples Life is here to do her part 
in helping you remain true to the traditions and price- 
less heritage that belongs to every life underwriter. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT @ INDIANA 
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OW can one be sure whether the 

the most significant property in- 
surance developments of 1952 occurred 
within the insurance business? 

Could it not be that a legal deci- 
sion on an issue in the steel industry, 
by a 6l-year old judge in a United 
States District Court, was more im- 
portant to insurance interests than any- 
thing else that occurred during the 
past year—a decision that calmly and 
quietly declared that the Presidency 
of the United States does not possess 
any inherent power or any implied 
power to seize a lawful private busi- 
ness. The subsequent affirmation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was but an official anti-climax; the 
country had understood the simple 
issue which the judge himself brought 
out by his questions from the bench. 
Already the case is nearly forgotten, 
but over the long range of the history 
of business this may prove to be the 
dominant occurrence of 1952, or of a 
generation, with respect to the steel 
business, the insurance business, and 
all other business!—a decision of im- 
portance not even secondary to the 
far-reaching national election and anti- 
cipated improvement in the business 
climate of this country. 

With these two momentous occur- 
rences of the past year properly evalu- 


'tJudge David Andrew Pine, United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, April 29, 1952, 103 Fed. Supp 
978; affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, June 2, 1952, 72 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 863. 
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ated, and serving as a back-drop for 
a more restricted commentary upon 
property insurance subjects, we may 
proceed to look over the calendar now 
completed, and pick out a few of the 
purely insurance experiences of that 
year. 


Changes Made 


In entering upon these reflections of 
a preceding year, for the twenty-second 
time, I am struck with the thought of 
the movement of insurance men them- 
selves across the stage of our business. 

The men who were “running the 
business” 22 years ago, and were in 
the logical age range of, say, 60 to 65 
years, have now been moved along by 
the passage of time to the equivalent 
of 82 to 87 years and are no longer 
the controlling persons of the business, 
although happily not a few of them are 
in healthful retirement or semi-retire- 
ment and still among us. 

On the other side of the stage there 
were those who were newly entering 
the insurance business when the first 
of these commentaries was written. If 
they had just graduated from a high 
school or a college, at the usual age 
range of, say, 18 to 22 years, they are 
now in middle life at age 40 to 44 and 
presumably are carrying on the main 
work-load if not the main responsibili- 
ties, of the business and of their 
careers. And those who may have been 
in the range of 40 te 44 are now ’way 
up to a range of 62 to 66 with the 
attendant responsibilities and perhaps 


1952 Revealed 
Many Changes, 
Some Progress . .. 
And A Few Mistakes 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


some thought of an imminence of re- 
tirement (sometimes gratefully, some- 
times rebelliously) somewhere along 
here up to age 70. If they are em- 
ployed by insurance companies they 
can now likely look forward to some 
financial assistance during retirement; 
if they are agents or brokers they can 
usually welcome a lightening of their 
daily burdens. 

Whether the property insurance busi- 
ness is better off, or worse off, today 
than it was 22 years ago is probably a 
moot question possessing no answer 
and stirring up some emotions which 
will vary according to point of view 
and personal temperament. Certainly 
the long experience of the older men, 
like a college education for the be- 
ginners, puts them in a good position 
to worry about everything. 

Perhaps there have been three out- 
standing changes to be noted, on which 
there would be general agreement. The 
first is the immense growth in the size 
of the business, and of its annual 
transactions—most especially the casu- 
alty insurance business. If you will 
stop in at a public library, or a college 
or insurance society library, and ask 
for the Spectator Insurance Year 
Books, or for Best’s Insurance Reports, 
of 22 years ago, and browse through 
them, and look for your favorite fire, 
marine, casualty or surety companies, 
you will probably be surprised at the 
growth they have enjoyed. 

The second big change I would men 
tion is today’s amount of insurance 
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which is being handled by other than 
commercial insurance interests — par- 
ticularly that handled by State and 
Federal government units of various 
kinds, and by local hospitalization and 
medical groups. 

And the third big change is the 
violation done long-established princi- 
ples of sound commercial insurance 
operations, by government units and 
local welfare groups which are not 
obliged to live within their means, nor 
strictly discharge their contracts. Their 
ground rules are different. They are 
allowed some broken-field running not 
permitted the regular commercial in- 
surance companies. An example would 
be the growth in size of State work- 
men’s compensation funds charging 
“premiums” which do not include the 
costs of doing business. Another exam- 
ple would be National Service Life In- 
surance obtaining special appropria- 
tions from Congress toward operating 
expenses and even some mortality pay- 
ments, and then paying “special divi- 
dends” to policyholders. A third exam- 
ple would be the extremely important 
over-all consideration of the Federal 
government not actually needing to 
calculate loss probabilities seriously in 
any of its insurance undertakings be- 
cause there is always the somewhat 
corrosive knowledge that in the event 
of a shortage of funds it would be 
politically impossible to let the in- 
surance fail and Congress not only 
could but would be obliged to make a 
deficiency appropriation from its gen- 
eral power of taxation upon the peo- 
ple. This is the way the Post Office 
operates. One cannot issue a blanket 
condemnation of this. Our increasingly 
complex mode of life, especially in 
large cities, so impairs the possibility 
of the old self-reliance of the farm 
and the small town that it may well 
be that government must substitute 
some orderly procedures of its own, 
and that only government can do so. 


And on the point of local welfare 
units managing hospitalization plans 
and not being required to faithfully 
discharge their contracts, it is not at 
all uncommon for them to fall short of 
the specified room accommodations or 
the service stipulations because of them 
not being available or because of even 
having over-contracted the facilities of 
a community area (and even the whole 
sale termination of outstanding con- 
tracts when income proved unequal to 
outgo); nor does the public seem to 
hold them to anything like the same 
degree of responsibility that it does a 
private commercial insurer. 

These are very great changes in- 
deed. They are so great as to require 
re-definition of what is meant by “In- 
surance”; for any adequate definition 


today must distinguish between a kind 
of insurance operation which must live 
within its means and perform its con- 
tracts, and a kind of insurance which 
need not necessarily live within its 
means nor necessarily perform its 
contracts.2 

To some, these changes cause severe 
wrenchings and call for somber shak- 
ing of the head; to others, they spell 
achievement and joyous progress. 

To the extent that commercial in- 
surance interests failed of initiative to 
furnish the public with what it wants, 
such as a budget plan for hospital ex- 
penses, we cannot be heard to com- 
plain. We should know by now that 
nature abhors a vacuum. The extent 
that commercial insurance interests 
could not furnish the public with what 
it wants, such as flood insurance in 
river valleys, it is probably inevitable 
that government has assumed, and will 
assume, the role of such funds. Let the 
boundary lines be drawn with care. 
And let the term “fund” be used where 
more appropriate than the age-old con- 
cept of “insurance”; and, along with 
many good public accountants, let the 
term “tax” be used where more ap- 
propriate than “premium”. 


Massachusetts 


In matters of straight commercial 
insurance operations during 1952, the 
spotlight has been turned on several 
of the States individually. Massachu- 
setts continued its tiring struggle to 
maintain an adequate automobile lia- 
bility insurance market with inade- 
quate rates, a seemingly hopeless and 
useless effort to dilute sound statistics 
with practical politics, with partial re- 
lief granted in the closing weeks of the 
year; a debacle which has at least 
been of service to the other 47 States 
by convincing numerous ones of them 
over and over again that no other State 
cares for Massachusetts’ “solution” of 
the problem of driver responsibility 
for the privilege of using the highways. 

California was in the spotlight in 
announcing, rescinding, modifying, and 
re-stating a combination or package- 
policy for home owners, which would 
satisfy eastern company executives and 
not be open to the ridicule of Calli- 
fornia property owners and grass-roots 
California agents. We hear much of 
the importance of “face-saving” among 
the Orientals, but in this respect Occi- 
dentals seem little different. 

Ohio came in for spot-lighting on 
not one but three different themes: 
(1) It became known as (except for 
lightly-populated Arizona) “the only 
State not having a multiple-powers 
charter law”. (2) It battled through 





*Further comments could be added to 
the difference between voluntary patron- 
age, and compulsory participation. 


the death-struggle of winning three 
more judicial decisions (making a 
total of five) against the General Mo- 
tors interests over the licensing of 
automobile dealers as insurance agents 
(and one heard overtones of coercion 
during a sellers’ car market, the in- 
advertent but not unexpected misin- 
forming of car owners on technical 
insurance questions, and an adherence 
to published book values of used cars 
which caused heavy sacrifices not al- 
ways reconcilable with the principle 
of indemnity). And (3), a steady and 
serious-minded effort (still in prog- 
ress) to break through the monopoly 
of the State in workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance—a compensation system 
which bears some resemblance to the 
automobile situation in Massachusetts, 
to this extent: That no other State has 
seen fit to emulate the Okio system, 
although many have studied it. 
Constructive comments on these is- 
sues are now attempted; and this will 
be done without limitation to the par- 
ticular States above mentioned, for 
these are all issues of nation-wide 
interest in greater or lesser degree. 
As to the Massachusetts problem of 
rating automobile insurance, it hardly 
seems believable that this can continue 
indefinitely to be such a monstrous 
political football. Surely the time must 
come when the citizens of that State 
will insist upon an orderly market, 
with insurance available to them in 
their home towns (rather than being 
obliged to make a trip to Boston for 
it), even if they have to pay a fair 
price for it. When a State takes unto 
itself such great power as has been 
done in Massachusetts, any thinking 
person will hope for an accompanying 
measure of statesmanship in the admin- 
istration of it. It is recognized through- 
out the country that Massachusetts was 
a pioneer in the effort toward requir- 








ing highway responsibility; and this 
having been established in the record, 
it could now afford to modify its posi- 
tion in the light of better solutions 
which have subsequently been found in 
other States. 

As to California’s efforts toward a 
combination home-owner’s policy, and 
similar experiments elsewhere, it can 
be noted it is not too difficult to mix 
together the orthodox fire company 
coverages and the various “stealing” 
coverages of the casualty companies, 
but the problem becomes muddied 
when an attempt is made to add a 
different type of casualty company in- 
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surance, namely, the third-party public 
liability coverage. This is so different 
in concept, and in claim-handling 
(especially for a fire company with 
no public liability claim-handling or- 
ganization) that the case begins to bog 
down. It becomes further complicated 
when an effort is made (as has been 
done) to apply the orthodox fire com- 
pany coverages and the casualty com- 
pany stealing coverages to a mixture 
of real estate and personal property 
in some fixed proportion. This is be- 
cause no fixed proportion exists be- 
tween realty values and personalty 
housed therein; and also because of 
mortgagees commonly having an in- 
terest in realty but not having one in 
the personalty. 

If the idea is to see how difficult the 
householder’s package can be made 
(possibly to gain a competitive ad- 
vantage over someone) it would seem 
that a good start has been made in 
1952—and without the public’s gain- 
ing much of anything; but if there is 
really an intention to serve the public 
in as direct and simple a manner as is 
possible (and thereby also advance the 
development of the property insurance 
business), there need be nothing more 
attempted than to make available on 
realty a policy which is the counter- 
part of the Personal Property Floater 
Policy already long available on house- 
hold-goods and personal effects. Such 
a policy is possible, and I believe ulti- 
mately it will prevail. It does not in- 
ject the extraneous public liability 
issue; it does not attempt an artificial 
marriage of real estate values with 
dwelling contents values; it does not 
needlessly involve realty mortgagees; 
and it does not hinder the common 
practice of buying and selling real 
estate while moving one’s household- 
goods with one from one location to 
another throughout one’s lifetime. The 
specific gain to the public could be a 
broader scope of coverage with respect 
to the perils contemplated, just as 
already exists in the Personal Property 
Floater Policy. 

Coming now to the General Motors 
issue, it can be commented that the 
long list of States in which General 
Motors has succeeded in obtaining in- 
surance licenses for automobile dealers 
and/or salesmen is made up largely of 
States in which it faced little or no 
opposition (Florida, Maine and Ten- 
nessee being exceptions which quickly 
come to mind); but the principle of 
the main use of a license being for en- 
gaging in good faith in the insurance 
business is not a new principle, and it 
has been upheld by the courts in other 
States. Ohio has been an especially 
virile State in insurance matters ever 
since the War between the States and 
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has been the training ground for many 
of today’s outstanding insurance execu- 
tives, and the proving ground for many 
established principles. In this current 
matter the Ohio men were thorough 
and doggedly diligent and the rest of 
the country has sat up and taken no- 
tice. The spotlight on this issue now 
shifts to the courts of Texas in 1953.3 

Turning now to the old issue of 
monopolistic workmen’s compensation 
laws, there seems to be more question- 
ing by the public in general, and also 
by budget-struggling governors and 
legislators, as to why no charge should 
be made for the administration of the 
funds themselves; and there are some 
who even go so far as to wonder if the 
efficiency of the administration of such 
funds might not be more in the public 
interest (meaning thereby the interests 
of both employees and employers as 
well as those citizens who are neither) 
if it were not so cozily protected by 
exclusive monopoly. 

In the last of the above series of 
items is Ohio’s conspicuous position in 
opposition to multiple powers legisla- 
tion. There has been no opposition to 
such legislation as such. There has only 
been an insistence upon consideration 
of its effect upon all segments of the 
property insurance industry, and this 
is deemed to include fire companies 
and casualty companies, large and 
small, domestic and foreign, and all 
producers (agents), and the existing 
licensing qualification laws, and some 
semblance of rate regulation. There has 
been a good deal of headlong rushing 
into this type of legislation without 
seeing beyond the end of the nose. 
Every month of delay is improving per- 
ception. Moreover, it is quite inaccu- 
rate to say that “all 48 States except 
Ohio and Arizona” have passed such 
statutes. I believe that at this writing 
only 28 States have done so, while a 
considerable number of others, includ- 
ing Ohio, have made departmental rul- 
ings of greater or lesser extent. For 
any one segment of the business to 
say that such legislation is none of the 
affair of any of the others who will be 
affected by it (as has been done) is 
regarded as something less than real- 
istic and has resulted in Ohio’s reject- 
ing such sponsored legislation on three 
occasions—although never opposed to 
it in principle. The spotlight will stay 
on this subject as a fourth attempt is 





3 Throughout this controversy there has 
been the wry smile that stems from the 
fact that in Ohio and other States the 
department stores are prevented from sell- 
ing automobiles because of legislation 
sponsored years ago by automobile dealers 
on the ground that the public would be 
best served by specialists and that the test 
should be that premises used for selling 
automobiles could not simultaneously be 
used for any other purpose (although the 
sale and servicing of farm machinery is 
included in Ohio). Sometimes a minimum 
investment of money is also specified. 


mustered for 1953. It is to be hoped 
that the new attempt will be more 
conciliatory toward divergent interests, 
and that the fire companies will real- 
ize that the throwing out of rate con- 
trol would put them right where they 
were just after the Civil War, and cer- 
tainly would re-open the question of 
Federal regulation. Make no mistake 
about it, the only real, scientific, ac- 
complishment in property insurance 
rating has been in fire insurance, and 
if that is to be thrown out the side 
door of multiple-peril underwritin, 
cast loose from existing rate stability, 
there will remain no rate stability. 
Joint harmony is possible in this 
business. One of the creditable accom- 
plishments of the year was the achieve- 
ment of a combined effort of every one 
of the major branches of the commer- 
cial insurance business. Seldom does 
such a thing occur and consequently 
this is especially heartening. Through 
the several company associations, led 
historically by the casualty and surety 
companies who got it under way a 
couple of years ago, three packets or 
folios of typical insurance documents 
were gotten together, with all company 
names omitted, for distribution to col- 
lege teachers of insurance for student 
study material. These papers consisted 
of sample policies, typical standardized 
forms, reference sheets, information for 
obtaining the materials in quantities 
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(restricted to college use and the let- 
terhead of the institution), a 48-page 
pamphlet on the subject of insurance 
as a career, a discussion of the auto- 
mobile accident problem with particu- 
lar reference to people of college age. 
and a discussion of industrial accident 
prevention. ’ 

The folder covers were issued in 
three different colors for easy identi- 
fication: Yellow for general or survey 
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-ourse in Property, Casualty and Life; 
ed for Fire and allied lines, Automo- 
bile, Inland Marine and Marine; and 
zreen for Casualty, Fidelity and 
Surety. This was announced as the 
work of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, the Institute 
of Life Insurance, and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in consul- 
tation with the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance. 
[hese were introduced to the insur- 
ance teachers of the United States by 
letters issued in advance describing the 
usefulness of the folders and establish- 
ing modest prices and reasonable con- 
trols over what are necessarily expen- 
sive publications. 

The casualty companies have long 
excelled in their internal industry re- 
lations, as have the life companies in 
their external public relations and, in 
the long range view, these new offerings 
are undoubtedly important contribu- 
tions to both such relations. They can 
contribute a worthwhile impetus to the 
prestige of insurance in the minds of 
future business leaders. It is not sur- 
prising that these folders have been 
scrutinized with more than average 
care with view to scenting out the dif- 
ference between educational informa- 
tion and propaganda, and it would be 
the view of this writer that these teach- 
ing supplies measure up satisfactorily 
in that respect. Another reason for 
close scrutiny is the matter of plain 
accuracy which was so lamentably 
lacking in a small book issued by a 
company association in 1944, a book 
now used (cautiously) by some to 
point up how gross a small publication 
can become in the way of serious half- 
statements and downright errors. 

Lest the praise of these new folders 
seem somewhat too fulsome, this ques- 
tion may be raised at this point: Are 
they the equal of similar teaching 
materials sent to college professors by 
other industries, such as, for example, 
steelmaking, or airplane manufactur- 
ing? They fall a little short of that— 
not short in concept, nor the worth- 
whilesomeness of the materials se- 
lected, but a little short in the me- 
chanical carrying out of a good idea. 
Having said this, and being mindful of 
the customary demand of the skeptic 
on the street, we should perhaps “name 
three”, and so we shall: (1) The “Con- 
tents” printed on the inside of the 
front cover of each of the three folders 
correctly lists the papers found in each 
respective folder but whereas they are, 
as one would expect, listed in the 
order of the enclosures in the yellow 
and the green folders, the contents of 
the red folder were all misarranged, 
making it something short of good pro- 
fessional performance; (2) the disser- 


tation on “Basic Philosophy of Acci- 
dent Prevention” contains two mis- 
spelled words on one page (green 
folder—page 4), notwithstanding that 
this was not a publication requiring the 
meeting of a quick deadline such as is 
faced by newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers (and even the Kiplinger Letter, 
meeting a weekly Saturday deadline, is 
published for literally years at a time 
without a misspelled word or a typo- 
graphical error); and (3), turning 
now to the yellow folder, the question 
has already been raised why the sam- 
ple health policy has been given the 
appropriate appellation “Basic Health 
Policy” which bears no resemblance to 
any particular insurance company 
name and, moreover, is a good descrip- 
tive and meaningful word for that 
document, but is accompanied ‘not by 
its logical counterpart, a “Basic Acci- 
dent Policy”’—rather we are greeted 
with “United Accident Policy”, an ap- 
pellation which does bear close resem- 
blance to actual insurance company 
names and, more to the point, is 
meaningless in its generic sense. To 
the foregoing there might well be for- 
warded a note to the Sanborn Map 
Company, which furnishes the pamph- 
let describing its maps, that they do 
not actually use green on their maps 
to indicate fire-resistive construction; 
it is their custom to use buff color, 
such as they used for the cover of the 
pamphlet. 

If anyone thinks these matters are 
of no consequence it may be that he 
can carry his point when dealing with 
sophomores in a liberal arts course, 
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Richard Rhodebeck accepted appoint- 

ment as vice-president of the Ameri- 

can International Reinsurance Co., in 

charge of life insurance development, 
it was announced this month. 


but let him face up to seniors and 
graduate students in business adminis- 
tration and he will soon find himself 
backtracking and apologizing for the 
vagaries of what he has been telling 
his students is one of the oldest and 
greatest businesses in the American 
economy. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that a good Professor of Insurance 
teaches more than just insurance. He 
teaches the need for accuracy in all 
matters, he teaches orderliness of 
thinking, he teaches thoroughness of 
workmanship, he teaches concentration 
underneath the top layer of superfi- 
ciality, he teaches respect for depend- 
ability, and Spartan self-discipline; in 
short, he is developing the mind and 
the work habits and the character of a 
young man, and it is because he does 
this, fully as much as because he 
teaches the subject of insurance, that 
his students are sought in the business 
world, and have a marked tendency to 
succeed there. And so, just as the stu- 
dents for whom this material is in- 
tended, are being whetted and taxed to 
their fullest capacity, so too these same 
students (and their masters) may well 
expect of these company associations, 
in their next revision of these folders, 
an equally exacting performance so as 
to make them not just helpful, but 
fully worthy of the business they rep- 
resent, and the expense they have 
entailed. 


A year ago we pointed out the arith- 
metical blind spot in the then prevalent 
automatic reinstatement clause avail- 
able in fire and allied coverage poli- 
cies. During 1952 that mathematical 
incongruity was eliminated by another 
revision of the treatment which, like 
the householder’s package policy 
above discussed, seems to be an effort 
to find the hardest way to do some- 
thing that can more easily be done in 
a more simple manner. The new 1952 
model automatic reinstatement clause 
automatically reinstates the insurance 
without charge whether or not any 
property is reinstated to be insured. 
If the property owner decides not to 
rebuild or replace his destroyed prop- 
erty, after collecting his loss from the 
insurance company, he is surprised to 
find that nevertheless the insurance 
company considers the policy restored 
to its previous face value and invites 
him to claim a refund of the premium, 
on the entire original face amount, 
from that date to normal expiration, 
upon turning in the policy for which 
he no longer has any use. Much though 
this astonishes agents who are faced 
with large return commissions under 
policies - that have performed their 
function, it amazes the insuring pub- 
lic even more. The Santa Claus philos- 
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ophy attributed to a certain political 
administration has now been done one 
better by private business. 

It is not likely to last in this form. 
In the first place there isn’t the slight- 
est need for being so illogically gen- 
erous. In the second place the income 
tax impact upon a small-town agent 
works a serious short-changing injus- 
tice upon him. In the third place, after 
a few agents have been forced into 
“balance trouble”, the companies them- 
selves will begin to wonder why it was 
ever done this way. The example to 
test out would be something like this: 
A good agent in a typical small town 
has a good spread of run-of-the-mine 
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business and also all of the fire insur- 
ance on the one big factory in the 
town. In the year in which he renews 
the factory insurance for a fresh three- 
year or five-year term he finds himself 
in an uncommonly high income tax 
bracket and pays a high tax on his 
earnings. The following year the fac- 
tory burns to the ground, and the in- 
surance is paid off in full on a total- 
loss basis, thereby serving its purpose. 
The factory owners decide to liquidate 
their business or possibly to re-locate 
in another part of the country. They 
observe that although their policies 
have paid the loss in full, the policies 
are automatically reinstated, without 
cost, to their previous face value. As 
the factory owners now have no need 
for such insurance they return the poli- 
cies to the agent, requesting the return 
of what is preposterously termed the 
“unearned premium”. This return is 
so large, in relation to the agent’s run- 
of-the-mine business, that it abnormally 
depresses that year’s earnings and his 
income tax is figured in an abnormally 
low bracket. Quite aside from the ebb 
and flow of ordinary business risk (in- 
cluding cancellation risk) he has been 
short-changed on his taxes for what 
he will regard as weird insurance 
theory. It is one thing to give away 
some insurance the factory owners 
have use for; it is another thing to 
then buy back that insurance when 
the owners do not have use for it. 

The solution for this thrice-attempted 
reinstatement provision is, of course, 
simply causing it to read that the 
insurance is automatically reinstated 
to the extent that the values are re- 
stored. Possibly 1953 can see this sim- 
ple thing accomplished. 

The Automobile Bodily Injury and 
Property Damage loss ratio tide began 
to turn late in the year. In 1951 the 
insurance companies, in the aggregate, 
lost $100 million on this business, and 
1952 gave signs of duplicating that dis- 
astrous experience. As late as Septem- 
ber 1952 one Insurance Commissioner 
anticipated that result and could point 
to the accumulated net loss figure 
(through July) of $87,564,570; but in 
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the Fall months the tide did turn anid 
although the aggregate loss on this 
class will be tremendous it might be 
a fair guess at this writing to expect a 
final red figure of half the origina 
estimate. The final tabulation will not 
be available until about next June. In 
this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve the view expressed by Dr. Ralph 
H. Blanchard of Columbia University a: 
the 200th Anniversary of Mutual In 
surance, in New York City on Marci: 
26th, 1952: “That profit is justifie:! 
that is sufficient to serve as a basis fo 
continuing the insurance _institutio: 
and for stimulating its development iv: 
the public interest.” Before the end o 
the year this market in New York Cit 
had suffered a paralyzing contraction. 
Products Liability Insurance con 
tinues to undergo a somewhat jerky 
development. A backward step ha 
been taken by injecting into liability 
rating manuals a new consideration 
(and this always inferentially places a 
cloud of limitation upon insurance 
policies which do not contain every 
consideration made available in the 
manuals), with respect to work done 
by a lawyer in his home, and some 
nebulous products liability exposure 
said to be found in banks and insur- 
ance offices. It takes a Sherlock Holmes 
to find any such exposures and they 
are trivial ones at the most. No doubt 
insurance agencies should be cautious 
about attaching a policy to a letter by 
means of a bent or unsafe paper clip. 
and a bank should be cautious in giv- 
ing out a toy bank finished with paint 
that might be unsafe for a baby to 
lick off, and a lawyer should not give 
out documents held together with a 
sharply pointed common pin, yet these 
are not the “products” of banks or 
insurance offices or legal wisdom 
these are merely physical attributes to 
services rendered. Perhaps we have not 
selected appropriate examples. Prob- 
ably there has been some unusual legal 
case which has thus resulted in start- 
ing the processes of spoiling two of 
the few, really good, simple, straight- 
forward, clean-cut policies available to 
the public, namely. the Comprehensive 
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Personal Liability Policy and the Com- 
prehensive General Liability Policy. 
Products Liability Insurance is dif- 
ficult enough when really dealing with 
tangible products, and we might better 
be spending such time as we have avail- 
able for that subject in trying to an- 
swer this unanswered basic question: 
shall Products Liability Insurance be 
conceived as being of the nature of 
“errors and omissions insurance” with 
appropriate delineations, or shall it be 
conceived as being of the nature of 
“malpractice insurance” with appro- 
priate delineations? There is quite a 
difference. Do not assume the answer 
is easy, or immaterial. It is so difficult 
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that it has not yet been discovered, 
and it is so material that ultimately it 
will have to be found. An unpublicized 
case, settled out of court during 1952, 
in a very large amount of money, was 
itself a recognition of the above state- 
ments that this is so difficult it has not 
yet been answered and so material that 
sooner or later it will have to be 
answered. 

Meanwhile, I would suggest that the 
trivial exposures be put back to sleep, 
where they have satisfactorily been 
these many years, and, if necessary, 
add one dollar of premium per policy, 
per year, to accommodate an occasional 
freak instance. After all, we are sup- 
posed to believe in the Stability of 
Large Numbers and the Permanence of 
Small Numbers. 

In recent years it has seemed almost 
necessary to make some mention of 
agitation over rates of property insur- 
ance commissions to agents and brok- 
ers.* During 1952 there seemed to be a 
slight tendency toward fractional in- 
creases; at least, such change as was 
discernable was in this direction rather 
than in the opposite direction. Toward 
the end of the year there were some 
speeches, including one by a respected 
company executive, mentioning even 
the existence of a commission rate war 
in some areas, and an inquiry was be- 
ing made into the possibilities of State 
regulation of commissions or a clearer 
authority on the part of groups of 
companies to govern them. 

It is true that stability is needed in 
the insurance business, and this can 
easily be reasoned to include stability 
of acquisition and field administration 
and servicing costs. If it came to a 
showdown between commissions being 
regulated by such a body as the In- 
surance Executives Association, or by 
a State Legislature, I imagine that most 
agents would feel greater confidence in 
the latter. But the right kind of stabil- 
ity, of course, is that achieved by rea- 
sonableness and self-restraint within 
the business itself, and I know of noth- 





This of itself should alarm no one. 
Like a healthy dog having fleas, the re- 
muneration properly due those who de- 
velop insurance accounts will from time 
to time be challenged by both the payer 
and the receiver. The following paragraph 
was written 25 years ago, about condi- 
tions isting 142 years ago, and includes 
a refe ce to 100 years prior to that: 

“The: charges brought against Lloyd's 
itself were exactly the same as had been 
brought. against the private insurers 
nearly a hundred years before—inadequate 
facilities for effecting insurances at rea- 
sonable rates; difficulty in obtaining 
settlement of claims, due partly to the 
litigiousness, and partly to the financial 
weakness of the underwriters; undue cost 
of .insurance, arising from the excessive 
remuneration of the broker.” 

It would appear that history simply 
goes on repeating itself, ang that people 
change very little: yet the insurance busi- 
ness has made immense strides during 
the past 242 years and it may fairly be 
presumed that the above complained-of 
matters have been, and are being, con- 
trolled and wrestled with and kept on a 
reasonably sound basis. 





ing to prevent that kind of business 
transaction on an individual basis if 
we have the wits and the self-discipline 
to do it. Can it not be said that this is 
90 per cent achieved and in force right 
at this moment in all classes of insur- 
ance, including life? Is the agitation 
not limited to a relatively small part 
of the whole insurance structure? Is 
there not yet room for appeal to rea- 
sonableness in that remaining portion 
whether it be business of the fire com- 
panies or business of the casualty 
companies? We could hardly expect 
perfection and complete contentment. 
Probably companies and producers 
should be willing to settle these ques- 
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tfons on the basis of being only mildly 
dissatisfied with the solutions. It has 
been said by Felix Morley, a brother 
of Christopher Morley, formerly Edi- 
tor of the Washington Post and latterly 
President of Haverford College that 
“If people do not possess the capacity 
to govern themselves, they are, inevita- 
bly, governed by others.” Neither the 
companies nor the producers would 
relish this. 

Moreover, unless there is reason- 
ableness and self-restraint, it is doubt- 
ful how much could be accomplished 
by attempting legislation because such 
legislation is likely to be supported 
only to the extent that it is only mildly 
unsatisfactory to the people legislated. 
It was learned during the Prohibition 
Era (if not at the Boston Tea Party) 
that there are limits to the extent that 
independent persons are willing to be 
regulated, and this has been officially 
recognized by our government through- 
out World War II and the current Kor- 
ean crisis by carefully refraining from 
any attempt at controlling the prices to 
be paid for independent personal ser- 
vices. There is a germ of thought here 
that will be well worth pondering by 
anyone believing that rushing into the 
arms of statutory regulation will neatly 
solve this perplexing problem; and the 
key to evasion undoubtedly would be 





that perpetually unanswered question: 
What do you mean by “an agent” and 
just what services does he perform and 
how well does he perform them? It 
would be pretty hard to legislate ef- 
fectively on something that is so hazy 
that it has not yet been possible to de- 
fine it any more than one can define 
the merit and degree (and hence the 
value) of the services of lawyers, or 
hairdressers, or public accountants. 
The Elizur Wright Award (of $250. 
and a Certificate) was renewed for 
1952 by the same donor of the funds, 
but the winner has not yet been an- 
nounced as this is being written. All 
matters of selection, and making of 
the Award, are in the hands of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, as heretofore. 
We discussed this Award in our annual 
commentary last year, and are men- 
tioning it again this year because of 
the unique position it occupies in the 
structure of the insurance business as 
it exists in the United States. This 
uniqueness, and consequent special sig- 
nificance, lies in the fact that this is 
the sole vehicle of recognition for (a) 
some contribution to the advancement 
of insurance thinking without being 
limited to benefiting some individual 
segment of the business, and (b) hav- 
ing been made by a person without re- 
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gard to his occupation anywhere within 
the insurance business or, indeed, even 
outside of it. 

Elizur Wright was an Insurance Com. 
missioner (1858-1866) of Massachu- 
setts who had a vigorous, inspired and 
stormy career in the interest of sound 
insurance operations, which led to 
eviction from the Commissionership 
and near martyrdom in business and 
mathematical circles not only in Amer- 
ica but also in England and France. 
He held a great faith in the impor- 
tance, and in the future possibilities. 
of the insurance business—more esp-- 
cially life insurance because it is closer 
than property insurance to the lives 
and affairs of citizens as individuals. 
Of the future of life insurance he once 
wrote: “As population, intelligence. 
and refinement advance, life insurance 
must become a more and more essen- 
tial part of the social fabric. It will 
involve a larger and larger portion of 
the capital of the Country, and _ be- 
come, perhaps, the chief treasury of 
accumulated savings.” 

He was born in South Canaan, Con- 
necticut, on February 12, 1804,’ but 
in 1810 moved with his family out into 
the rugged but rewarding Ohio coun- 
try, settling at Talmadge just south of 

5 He died in 1885, at his home in Meda- 


ford, Mass. A public funeral oration was 
delivered by Robert G. Ingersoll. 
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Cleveland. His father became the Prin- 
cipal of Talmadge Academy. In 1829 
Elizur Wright became Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Western Reserve College (now West- 
ern Reserve University in Cleveland). 
In the prime of his life he made as 
many as 250,000 mathematical calcula- 
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tions in a year, developing tables of 
experience and rating structures which 
strengthened insurance company fi- 
nances and steadily squeezed out both 
guesswork and chicanery. He first 
developed the concept of State super- 
vision and then used it to make Ameri- 
can insurance companies the most reli- 
able in the world; and for a time 
caused England, goaded by the thun- 
dering of Gladstone, to try to catch up 
with us.® 


‘Good Government' 


If this were not enough to warrant 
naming for him the principal award 
for excellence of insurance literature 
each year, whether from the pen of a 
company employee, an agent, a broker, 
a professor. a trade association em- 
ployee. a public supervisory official, a 
government insurance employee, or any 
other person, and with substance to be 
considered more important than form, 
perhaps this quotation from one of his 
published statements will further estab- 
lish the appropriateness of it: “To 
examine everything that is new, and 
some things that are old without fear 
or favor; to promote good nature, 
good neighborhood and good govern- 
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In Conclusion 


As a benediction for the old year 
and its travail, and an inspiration for 
the new year and its problems, let us 
continue on with another excerpt from 
that same published statement, and 
entertain the wish that we might this 
new year find another Elizur Wright 
somewhere in our midst: “The one ab- 
solutely indispensable qualification of 
the scientist, is readiness to give up 
any theory whatever when the facts re- 
quire it. You may hold it as a theory 
till then, but if you profess to hold it 
afterwards you are either a blockhead 
or a scientific hypocrite.” 





*In that exact same year of 1810 this 
writer’s forebears moved from South 
Glastonbury, Conn. (just outside of Hart- 
ford) to a farm purchased from the Con- 
necticut Land Company between Cleveland 
and what became Akron. The little town 
of Talmadge, and the Hale farm still in 
the family, are within about 10 miles of 
each other. 
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OUR 2nd QUARTER CENTURY 


THE ADMINISTRATION at Bankers National will con- 
tinue its policy of friendly service to policyowners and 
agents. It is this kind of service that has helped us in 
our phenominal growth. If you would like to learn 
more about this kind of administration, and the com- 
plete ALL IN ONE plan that insures against injury, 


sickness, death, and old age write to Bill Sieger. 


Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR, Mn. kb 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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HAT PRICE INFLATION? 


by Ralph R. Lounsbury 


OR some years, we have been get- 

ting reports in our Agency Depart- 
ment that certain types of people are 
very difficult to sell life insurance to 
during a period of inflation. Our Agents 
ask what shall we say to the man who 
protests that he does not want to put 
reasonably good dollars into life insur- 
ance to get out questionable dollars at 
some future time. 

It is my opinion that nine out of ten 
persons who put their refusal to buy 
life insurance on this ground are using 
inflation as an excuse and not as a 
reason for refusing to buy. As much as 
life insurance is valued as a principle, 
it remains a fact that few people buy 
it without a good deal of urging. Any 
reasonable excuse to procrastinate is 
grasped with alacrity by many people 
when approached to buy life insurance. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
in the last twelve years our dollars have 
lost nearly half of their purchasing 
power. There is no sound evidence, 
however, that this trend will continue 
indefinitely nor that it will not be re- 
versed, at least to some degree. The 
type of inflation which would make our 
dollars worthless has not been in pros- 
pect even in the past few years and is 
certainly not in prospect now with the 
change which was arranged on Novem- 
ber 4. 
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Against inflation which carries the 
monetary unit to zero in value there is 
no safeguard except accident. In those 
countries where money did become 
worthless, it was by accident rather 
than by design that certain people hap- 
pened to own various tangible proper- 
ties on the day the old monetary unit 
was tossed out and a new one adopted. 
In our country, with no prospect of run- 
away inflation, the man who refuses to 
buy life insurance because the dollar 
may be worth less when a contract ma- 
tures than when he buys it is trading a 
not entirely satisfactory situation for 
one which can be disastrous. 


Nothing Like It 


It is a fairly general condition that 
people leave little else net when they 
die except life insurance. The dream 
of using funds which might go into life 
insurance to provide a competence 
through the purchase of securities, real 
estate, and such, is for eighty-five men 
out of a hundred nothing but a dream. 
For the family of the man who dies too 
soon, and for the man himself who lives 
too long, there is nothing to equal life 
insurance in the certainty that dollars 
(whatever their worth) will be forth- 
coming to permit a continuation of in- 
dependence in living. 

Not long ago, Mr. George I. Bush- 


field retired from Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine and Osborn to enjoy a joint busi- 
ness and loafing career in Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. During his active 
life he has seen a lot of men and a lot 
of businesses rise and fall. I would like 
to quote one suggestion which he made 
to his many friends shortly following 
his retirement. 

“If money has a way of slipping 
through your fingers faster as you earn 
more, put yourself in hock for all the 
retirement income insurance you can 
carry. Economists may tell you it’s a 
bad buy under inflation. But they don’t 
tell you what a wonderful invention is 
that regular monthly income check in 
your mailbox, good times or bad.” 

Of the man who gives up the pur- 
chase of life insurance because of the 
threat of inflation, I would like to ask 
and have him seriously answer this 
question. “What better device is avail- 
able by which you can create an estate 
for your family or yourself in your own 
old age by making one small payment 
and having all future payments can- 
celed in event of your death?” 

The dollars which life insurance com- 
panies disburse in the future may not be 
quite up to present dollars in purchas- 
ing power (they may be much higher). 
but at least you can bank on their beinz 
paid when due. 
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LIAA 
Meets 


Nn 
New York 


by Jean Robinson 
Associate Editor 


OX noteworthy event of December 
was the 46th annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, held in New York. In the 
opening session Mrs. Millicent Carey 
McIntosh, President of Barnard Col- 
lege, briefed the members on the in- 
creasingly apparent fact that women 
are not only here to stay but that they 
are assuming a new position in the so- 
called man’s world. 

Women are going to college in 
greater numbers each year and gain- 
ing greater freedom and wider busi- 
ness opportunity in all walks of life. 
The change occurring is not only so- 
cial but psychological as well: “The 
minimum that any girl wants to get 
from her education is the ability to 
stand on her own feet,” Mrs. McIntosh 
said. “The ‘litthe woman’ era is gone. 
so far as the large majority of educated 
girls is concerned. Marriage is becom- 
ing more and more a_ partnership 
between equals, those who are equal 
in education and training, and often 
in economic responsibility.” 

Does this change mean that life in- 
surance is less necessary than it once 
was? Not at all. “Actually, it seems 
that it is doubly necessary for both 
men and women. The economic prob- 
lems of the modern family often re- 
quire that both mother and father 
contribute. Equally important is the 


fact that both should be responsible 
for insurance,’ she added. 

Of great interest to insurance people 
was Mrs. MclIntosh’s remark that “in- 
surance should be planned for husband 
and wife together, taking into account 
the resources of both, considering their 
future as a joint responsibility. This 
kind of approach to insurance will go 
far in encouraging an ideal cooperative 
relationship between husband and wife, 
which makes for the most harmonious 
and creative kind of family living.” 

Another of the guests was the emi- 
nent churchman, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, Rector of Marble Collegiate 
Church. Dr. Peale, renowned as an au- 
thor and lecturer, gave an address 
entitled “The Technique of Successful 
Living.” 

Bruce E. Shepherd. manager of 
LIAA, spoke, gave a report on life 
insurance sales during the past year. 
New life purchases in 1952 amounted 
to almost $33 billion, a 12 per cent 
increase over the year before, and a 7 
per cent increase over the previous an- 
nual record established in 1950. 

On the benefits paid side of the 
ledger, a record-breaking total of $5 
billion was distributed to beneficiaries 
in 1952. Of this total, about 44 per 
cent represents death benefits paid or 
credited to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders, Mr. Shepherd said, and 
the remaining 56 per cent went to liv- 
ing policyholders in the form of ma- 
tured endowments, disability payments, 
annuities, surrender values and policy 
dividends. Besides this. over $890 mil- 
lion was paid by life companies under 
accident and health contracts, an in- 
crease of 17 per cent over the figure 


for 1951. 


Another set of interesting facts and 
figures was given by Dr. James L. 
O'Leary, the Association’s director vf 
Investment Research. Joint estimates 
prepared by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance and the LIAA show that assets 
of all United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies increased by $4.9 
billion during 1952, bringing the grand 
total to 73.2 billion by the year-end. 

Biggest single increase: industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds, reflecting 
the large volume of funds made avail- 
able by life companies for essential de- 
fense purposes. In 1950 and 1951, real 
estate mortgages showed the biggest 
gain. 

Some of Dr. O’Leary’s other perti- 
nent remarks follow: 

“The cash flow which life insurance 
companies have available for invest 
ment annually has been variously esti 
mated in recent years. These estimates 
have ranged from approximately $6 
billion to $18 billion, the latter figure 
obviously being taken from the acqui- 
sition data compiled by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The acquisition data 
include the exchange of securities, the 
turnover of Treasury bills, and proe- 
ceeds from the sale of securities. These 
are large items—the Treasury ex- 
change alone accounted for nearly $3 
billion of the $18 billion of acquisitions 
in 1951—which would be excluded 
from the statistics if we are to develop 
the most useful concept of cash flow. 

What students of the capital mar- 
kets find meaningful and useful is an 
estimate of the additional money the 
companies will have to place in the 
capital markets during the year ahead. 
Such a figure would include princi- 
pally the net increase in assets (less 


SPEAKERS AT LIAA MEETING 








Among the prominent speakers who addressed the 46th annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Association of America at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, last month were Mrs. Millicent Carey McIntosh (left), presi- 
dent of Barnard College and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale (right), rector 
of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York. Account appears in story above. 
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the increase in policy loans and ad- 
justed for changes in valuation) an- 
ticipated during the year, as well as 
the amortization of mortgages and the 
maturity of bonds held at the begin- 
ning of the year.” 

Dr. O'Leary cautioned his listeners: 
“The annual statements of life insur- 
ance companies do not contain all the 
information required to make the best 
possible estimate of cash flow. Prepay- 
ments and repayments of mortgages. 
for example, are lumped together, and 
it is not always possible to identify 
maturities and cash sinking 
funds. Nevertheless, studies made by 
the Association’s investment research 
staff indicate that the cash flow, as de- 
fined, of the life insurance companies 
is currently in the order of $7 billion 
per year. and very likely will increase 


serial 


during the next few years.” 

In speaking of taxation, Dr. O'Leary 
stressed the point that income tax i- 
not the only investment problem that 
has to be dealt with: “Important as 
income taxes have become the _pri- 
mary investment problem of life insur- 
ance companies continues to be the low 
level of long-term interest rates. The 
increase in interest rates since the 
1951 Treasury-Federal Reserve accord 
has been of very modest proportions. 
and the level of interest rates continues 
to be far below the pre-depression 
level. At the 1930 rate of net invest- 
ment return the life insurance com 
panies would have earned $1.2 billion 
more than estimated earnings for 1952. 
This is better than one and a _ half 
times the amount the Institute of Life 
Insurance estimates all United States 
life companies will pay to their policy- 
holders in dividends in 1952.” 


Securities 


Dr. O'Leary spoke at some length 
about the valuation of securities. Step 
by step he analyzed the factors making 
for a better understanding of the situ- 
ation as it has existed. The standards 
of amortization alone are complicated 
and sometimes inadequate, he added. 
Direct placements which are rated and 
have no market value are amortized if 
the commissioners deem them to be of 
comparable quality to bonds passing 
the rate or vield tests. Almost all other 
securities must be carried in the state- 
ments at December 31 market prices. 

To use Dr. O’Leary’s own words: 
“It can readily be seen that neither 
these amortization standards nor any 
other standards that attempt to mea- 
sure the quality of specific securities 
will stand proof against a broad de- 
cline in business conditions. Large 
amounts of bonds are sure to fail such 
tests in depression, causing writedowns 
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in carrying values with resulting drains 
on company surpluses.” 

To offset the difficulties of these 
standards, the American Life Conven- 
tion and the LIAA, in the Spring of 
1951 submitted to the commissioners a 
new plan for the valuation of bonds for 
statement purposes. In essence. the 
companies proposed that all bonds not 
in default should be amortized and 
that reserves should be set up in an 
amount sufficient to absorb all losses 
as they are incurred. A decline in the 
market prices of bonds not in default 
would then have no effect on the state- 
ments unless the bonds were sold for 
less than book value. Then the loss 
would be absorbed by the reserve. 

The research principle has been ac- 
cepted by the commissioners but, as 


yet, no agreement has been reached 
on asset stabilization. Dr. O’Leary 
summed up the situation as follows 
“The commissioners’ technical staff has 
taken the position that certain bonds 
not in default, but showing signs of 
weakness according to tests applied by 
the NAIC Committee on Valuation of 
Securities, ought still to be placed in 
the statements at market value or it 
equivalent as determined by the Com- 
mittee. While the companies are of the 
opinion that all bonds not in defau!: 
should be amortized and that reserves 
adequate to absorb all losses should be 
set up, they are carefully exploring th: 
feasibility of various tests to determine 
which bonds should be amortized and 
which bonds, at the discretion of the 
Valuation Committee. should be cai 
ried at market.” 


LAA SPONSORS POLICYHOLDER RELATIONS WORKSHOP 





Shown here are members of the planning committee of the LAA policy- 
holder relations workshop. Left to right: Russ Blanchard, Bill Heimburg, 
Russ Noyes. Bill Camp, Andy Kenagy. Don Barnes and Carl Cefola. 





The class of the LAA policyholder relations workshop assembled recently 
for lecture and round table discussion at the Westchester Country Club. 
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Review: 


Looking Ahead 


T has often been said that to plan 

the future it is necessary to heed the 
lessons of the past. This principle is 
often used in many phases of the in- 
surance business, and, judging from 
the continuous success and_ steady 
growth the industry has enjoyed, its 
soundness has been firmly established. 

On these pages you will find what 
various authorities in the insurance 
field have experienced during the past 
year and what they believe is most like- 
ly to happen in the year ahead. 


Bright Prospect 


Life insurance ownership by Ameri- 
can families made the greatest gains 
in 1952 of any year in the history of 
the business. The total of life insur- 
ance owned by the nation’s 88.000.000 
policyholders will reach an estimated 
$275,800.000.000 at the turn of the 
vear, a rise of $22.700.000.000 in the 
single year and $124.000.000.009 more 











cross country with the 


0Oe0E0e0 


than was owned at the close of World 
War II. Life insurance outstanding in 
the United States has doubled in the 
past 10 years, nearly tripled in 20 
years and more than quintupled in 30 
years. Purchases of new life insurance 
soarded to a record $32,900,000,000 in 
1952, more than twice the purchases 
seven years ago in the last year of 
World War II. The past year’s pur- 
chases were three times the 1940 total. 

The average per policyholder is now 
$3.100. compared with $2,100 seven 
years ago. Although the average pol- 
icyholder thus owns ha!i again as much 
life insurance as he did at the war’s 
end. much of the gain has been offset 
by the inflation which has taken place 
since then. 

Taking into account the rise in cost 
of living. the buying effectiveness of 
the average policyholder’s life insur- 
ance has risen little in the past seven 
years. Carrying this comparison back 
to 1929, it is found that life insurance 
per policy-holder has more than dou- 
bled, but related to the cost-of-living 
index. the rise has been only about 30 


LIAMA ANNUAL MEETING 





Posing for an informal photograph during the LIAMA annual meeting 

in Chicago are: Clarence B. Mitzger, Equitable Society; Davis W. Gregg, 

Arthur Mason, Dr. S. S. Huebner, American College of Life Underwriters: 
end Lewis Chapman, Director of Company Relations, LIAMA. 











percent in the 23 years. 

Payments to American families by 
their life companies also reached a 
new high in 1952, for the first time 
topping $4,000,000,000. This was half 
again as much as the amount paid in 
1945. Aggregate benefit payments in 
the seven years since the war have 
been over $24,000.000.000, which is 
more than half the total assets of the 
business at the end of 1945. 

Death benefit payments rose to $1,- 
830,000,000 in 1952, but the increase 
was less, percentagewise, than the gain 
in ownership of life insurance, reflect- 
ing the low death rate among policy- 
holders. Payments to living policy- 
holders. accounting for 56 per cent of 
total payments, reached an estimated 
$2.310.000.000 in 1952. This was $922.- 
000.000 more than corresponding pay- 
ments in 1945. In 1952, families put 
$8.250.000.000 into premiums for life 
insurance and annuities with U.S. life 
companies. This was about $350,000.- 
000 more than the year before; $3.000,- 
000.000 more than seven years ago. 

Institute of Life Insurance 
* *& 
Fire Insurance 

In looking back on 1952 I cannot 
help but think first in terms of the 
future—of what it holds in store for 
us and what we in the business can do 
to serve the public better and more 
efficiently in the face of the inflation 
that has occurred. 

First of all, I think, we must bear 
in mind that the nation’s present day 
prosperity is built on a foundation of 
inflation and we in the capital stock 
fire insurance business should make 
every effort now to strengthen our 
position by filling in the air pockets 
and soft spots underneath. If we con- 
solidate the gains made in 1952 we 
surely will be able io withstand any 
temporary let-down that may result 
next year whether it be when our de- 
fense production begins to taper off or 
for any other reason. 

We can strengthen our position by 
telling the need of adequate insurance, 
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the danger of under-insurance. It is 
disquieting to find that the average 
person still thinks of insurance as a 
dry, specialized subject and has little 
detailed knowledge of its benefits. 
Surely we shouldn’t have to wait for a 
windstorm, like that in Arkansas last 
March, to emphasize this need. 

This year we must emphasize the 
fact that fire losses for the second 
consecutive year are at an all-time 
high, when measured in dollars. Losses 
for 1952 totaled some $780 million, 
over seven per cent above 1951, when 
they amounted to $730 million. On a 
nine year average, 1944-52, losses as 
measured in dollars more than dou- 
bled those of the preceding compar- 
able period, 1935-1943. 

Loss of life, as a result of fire, also 
has continued to be high. It is a 
tragic fact that 11,000 persons die ev- 
ery year from this one cause. And this 
is a conservative estimate. 

John R. Cooney, President 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 

* * - 


Record Premiums 


Premiums written during 1952 by 
the 197 mutual casualty insurance 
companies of the United States will 
total about $1,220,000,000, an increase 
of some 14 per cent over 1951. 

This includes accident and health 
insurance premiums written by mutual 
casualty insurance companies doing a 
general business, excluding life insur- 
ance premiums and the writings of 
mutual companies operating exclu- 
sively in the accident and health field. 
In 1951 the 316 mutual carriers writ- 
ing accident and health insurance ex- 








clusively wrote $204,133,182 in pre- 
miums, and it is probable that such 
companies increased their writings 
more than 10 per cent during 1952. 

Indications are that workmen’s com- 
pensation premium volume of mutual 
casualty insurance companies increased 
about 11 per cent in 1952 as compared 
with 1951, that automobile premium 
volume increased about 16 per cent. 
Much of the increase in premium vol- 
ume was due to rate increases author- 
ized by state insurance regulatory au- 
thorities because of the unfavorable 
loss experience of recent years. 

In general there has been some im- 
provement in the accident frequency 
in both automobile and workmen’s 
compensation—the two lines in which 
mutual volume is heaviest—but this has 
been more than balanced for many 
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companies by higher average cost per 
claim. 

This would seem to mean that strong 
emphasis upon accident prevention 
during the past year has been some- 
what effective, but that it is becoming 
necessary to pay larger amounts per 
accident. This has been especially true 
in negligence cases where there has 
been no reversal of the trend toward 
higher awards by juries. Rate increases 
have not been large enough to com- 
pensate for the higher cost per acci- 
dent. 

One factor which has led to some 
easing of workmen’s compensation ac- 
cident costs has been the steadier em- 
ployment picture during 1952, which 
means better trained employees. An 
adverse factor has been the reopening 
of old cases, and the making of addi- 
tional awards in connection with them. 
Medical and hospital costs increased 
more rapidly than other costs during 
1952, and this trend is regarded as 
likely to continue. The sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics are prolonging human lives. 
but this highly desirable result is in- 
creasing enormously the cost of work- 
men’s compensation accidents. 

L. A. Fitzgerald 
Director of Information 
American~ Mutual Alliance 
* 8 # 
Accidents 

Accidents will claim about 95,000 

lives in the United States during 1952, 


a rise of approximately 1,000 deaths 
over the 1951 figure. 





Whole-time soliciting agents of the New York Life Insurance Company are nove 


GROUP INSURANCE BENEFITS PROVIDED 


The 1952 toll from total mishap 
will be the highest for any year since 
1941. Fatalities in motor vehicle acci- 
dents are about on a par with, or po 
sibly a little above the total of 37.30) 
in 1951—the highest number in 
decade. Such mishaps continue to | 
by far the leading cause of fatal i: 
jury. accounting for about two fifths o: 
all deaths from accidents. 

Mishaps in and about the hom: 
were also responsible for more death- 
than in 1951, when the number kille: 
came to 28,000 persons. The numbe 
of fatal injuries arising out of em 
ployment was held to little or no in 
crease over the 16,000 fatalities of the 
previous year, despite a continued hig) 
level of industrial activity. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance (: 


* 7 * 


Three Reforms 


The means of cutting down the ac. 
cident toll on the nation’s highways 
continued to be the main concern of 
the companies in the automotive in- 
surance field during 1952. And it i- 
likely that this will be the problem 
uppermost in the minds of insurance 
executives for 1953 and beyond. 

All types of solutions to this grim 
situation have been advanced, but | 
believe that any tangible improvement 
in the picture is impossible until the 
problem is attacked basically. . . . 

If three basic driving reforms were 
adopted throughout the entire nation. 
I think that accidents would be slashed 





insured under a comprehensive plan of\Group Insurance. Seated are presider:t 


Devereux C. Josephs and Wendell Milliman, vice-president in charge of group 


insurance. Standing left to right are Clarence J. Myers, executive vice-president ; 
Raymond C. Johnson, vice-president in charge of agency administration; Walter 


Weissenger, vice-president in charge of agency relations; Dudley Dowell, vice- 


president in charge of agency affairs. 
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Founding America’s Jewelry Industry 


The origin of the vast jewelry industry in 
America may be traced to a small shop in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. There, in 1798, only one 
year before the Pravidence Washington Insurance 
Company was founded, Nehamiah Dodge perfected 
a method of plating baser metals. It made jewelry 
available for the first time at popular prices. 


This history-making shop and others which 
followed, eventually made Providence a world 
center of the jewelry industry. For almost a cen- 
tury, these shops were situated upon and adjacent 
to the exact location of our present home office 
building. 


The Providence Washington Insur- 
ance Company and its founders 
were closely identified with the 
earliest beginnings of the civic, 
commercial and industrial devel- 
opment of America. 


Progressive Protection 
Since 1799 





PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


Susurance Company 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY * 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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below the level now prevailing. Here’s 
what should be done: 

1. Make state licensing laws as strict 
as possible. 

2. Subject all types of vehicles, pub- 
lic and private, to the same rigid 
enforcement of traffic and speed 
laws. 

3. Set up automobile inspection laws 
in all states. Only a few now have 
these laws and _ statistics show 
that this is an excellent way of 
cutting into a part of the ghastly 
toll.” 

Irvin S. Markel, President 

American Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


* * * 


Construction Leads 


Construction has become the leading 
industry in the United States, overtak- 
ing agriculture in 1952. Expenditures 
in 1951 exceeded $30 billion. Prospects 
for 1953 are equally favorable. 

Unlike agriculture, construction has 
no “support” legislation to keep prices 
at a profitable level. On the contrary, 
when the contracting business is good, 
many new enterprises are attracted to 
it and the type of competition offered 
by some of them eventually tends to 
exert a depressing influence on prices. 
This is particularly the case in the 
field of small and medium-sized proj- 
ects where new firms are usually most 
active. 

Regarding contract bond prospects. 
whatever the future has in store for 
contractors will, of course, infallibly 
apply in equal measure to suretyship. 
As yet the great potential market of 
the past several years gives no signs 


of running down. But as in all periods 
of impending economic change, suc- 
cessful bonding experience in 1953 is 
likely to require the fullest employ- 
ment of all the familiar tools of the 
business; discipline and thoroughness 
in the field, judgment and determina- 
tion at the underwriting desk, diplo- 
matic claim handling. These solid 
surety virtues have seldom failed in the 
past and doubtless will again pay off 
handsomely next year. 

Relations between the construction 
industry as a whole and corporate 
suretyship are bound to be influenced 
largely by the manner in which claims 
are adjusted. It should therefore be a 
matter for satisfaction among surety 
managements that complaints to BCI 
either by owners, suppliers or contrac- 
tors have been exceedingly rare in re- 
cent years. Evidently claim settlements 
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are being conducted with a degree of 
fairness and dispatch that meet gen- 
eral approval. 


W. D. Dean 
General Manager 
Bureau of Contract Information, Inc. 


* * * 
Canada 
Canadians during the past year 


turned more and more to life insur- 
ance as the bed-rock on which to build 
the structure of their families’ financial 
security. .. . 

During the past 12 months, Cana- 
dians have placed well over $214 bil- 
lion of new life insurance on their 
lives. New ordinary insurance will ac- 
count for about $1,720 million of the 
estimated 1952 total, insurance under 
group contracts about $450 million. 
and new industrial policies about $180 








million. Percentage increases over 1951 
are thus about 10% for ordinary and 
over 50% for group, while industrial 
remained practically constant. 

Today the total amount of life in- 
surance in force in the 60-odd British, 
United States and Canadian companies 
doing business in this country is not 
far short of $19 billion, more than 
twice as much as the amount in force 
at the end of 1944. 

During 1952, it is estimated that the 
life companies paid in policy benefit- 
to Canadians almost $250 million. of 
which about $100 million took the 
form of death claims. 

Throughout 1952, the interest rate 
on investments has risen significantly. 
It is estimated that the average rate 
earned during the past year will not 
be far short of 4 per cent, a consider- 
able rise over the low of 3.54 per cent 
earned in 1948. The increase is highly 
satisfactory and it can be expected 
from the present outlook for business 
generally that the rate will continue to 
move somewhat higher. 

“During the past year grants of 
more than $120,000 were made by the 
Association’s Standing Committee on 
Public Health. About half of this 
amount was used to provide fellow- 
ships to encourage research at the 
medical schools of Canadian universi- 
ties. These grants are in addition to 
large individual company subscriptions 
to numerous hospital building cam- 
paigns and other organizations con- 
cerned with public health, such as 
community chests, Canadian Red Cross. 
cancer funds and the like. 

“In addition to supporting such a 


co-operative medical research program 
in Canada. contributions from the 
Canadian companies operating in the 
United Stit>s have helped to swell the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
in New York. This fund has made an 
average of more than $600,000 avail. 
able annually since 1946 in the form 
of fellowships and grants-in-aid for te 
study of cardio-vascular-renal disea~es 
in both the United States and Canacda. 
Aljred S. Upton, President 
The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association 
* * * 

Business 

One of the principal expansive forces 
in recent years has been, of course, 
federal expenditures for national de 
fense. These expenditures totaled $33.7 
billion in 1951 and are likely to in- 
crease to about $46 billion for the year 
just ending. While our prosperity is by 
no means dependent upon a large out- 
put of defense goods, the prophets of 
pessimism are certainly placed on the 
defensive so long as this production is 
expanding. .. . 

Many problems face us in 1953, in 
the economic as well as the political 
spkere. Prices seem to hang precari- 
ously between inflation and deflation. 
Both represent dangers. At the mo- 
ment the likelihood of inflation seems 
somewhat greater. It is the opinion of 
many observers that the year 1953 
will witness a further expansion in de- 
fense expenditures, at the same time 
that businessmen are planning to main- 
tain high levels of capital expendi- 
ture. In late 1952, also, there were 
some disquieting signs of renewed in- 
ventory accumulation. Both plant and 
inventory expansion hold down prices in 
the long run but, while the expansion is 
taking place. the economy is subjected 
to inflationary pressures. We must en- 
deavor to iron out sharp fluctuations 
in business expenditures, and, insofar 
as & is politically feasible, to stabilize 
defense expenditures. .. . 

Debt expansion poses a dilemma: 
debt may become too large in relation 
to incomes in current dollars, which is 
undesirable. or the relationship be- 
tween debt and income may be brouglit 
into balence through inflation in prices. 
which is also undesirable. Since the 
end of the war business has satisfied 
about two-thirds of its capital require- 
ments from reinvested earnings. but it 
could do this only because prices were 
rising and thus because corporate 
profits were large in dollar terms. With 
at least a temporary surcease from in- 
flation in 1952. corporate profits fell 
and thus the ability of business to fi- 
nance its needs internally declined. A 
decrease in corporate tax rates would 
leave more funds for expansion with- 
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out borrowing, but tax decreases must 
necessarily be limited in a period of 
heavy government expenditures for 
defense. . 

Life insurance is a great service in- 
stitution. We in this business must 
strive to serve the public so efficiently 
that there will be no need, either real 
or imaginary, for any other agency to 
serve the insurance needs of the pub- 
lic. The year 1953 should be a pros- 
perous year for life insurance com- 
panies and field men if we will work 
hard and efficiently. 

T. A. Sick, President 
American Life Convention 


* *% * 


Investments 


An appraisal of the investment out- 
look for 1953 clearly hinges on the 
general business outlook. There has 
been a disconcerting unanimity of opin- 
ion among economists that the second 
half of 1953 will witness an adjustment 
in the national economy which will 
lead to a moderate downturn in busi- 
ness activity. The principal forces cited 
to explain this forecast are an ex- 
pected leveling off in Government de- 
fense expenditures, a moderate decline 
in business plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, and also a moderate decline 
in residential construction. Lately, 
however, there has been a tendency for 
the forecasters to look with more opti- 
mism on the business outlook for 1953. 

It is doubtful that we have experi- 
enced such advancement in the field 
of political economy that the business 
cycle is a thing of the past. Certainly 
we have been through a long period of 
boom and the time may have arrived 
for at least a moderate readjustment. 
However, with a new administration 
coming to power. and with so much 
uncertainty at this writing with re- 
spect to Federal taxation and expendi- 
tures in 1953, as well as uncertainty in 
international politics, the economist’s 
crystal ball has never been quite so 





cloudy. It is indeed hazardous to spec- 
ulate beyond the next few months. 

If a downward adjustment in 1953 
is in store for us, certainly there are 
few major red flags in our national 
business Statistics warning of impend- 
ing trouble. On the contrary, many 
important current indexes seem to 
point to continued record business 
activity in 1953. It is also significant 
that the new administration has pledged 
itself to a continuation of full employ- 
ment. 





Considering investments in particu- 
lar, the various surveys on business 
plant and equipment expenditures 
planned for 1953 indicate that these 
expenditures will remain close to the 
level of 1952. It is now generally antic- 
ipated that residential and _ related 
construction in 1953 will hold up well 
in terms of the 1952 level. There is a 
wide field for financing by state and 
local governments, and there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that 1953 may witness 
attractive issues of longer-term Federal 
securities to fund a portion of the 
floating debt. 

Taking account of the various fac 
tors outlined above, the year 1953 
promises to provide adequate opportu- 
nity for the satisfactory investment of 
life insurance savings. There are at 
present no apparent grounds for ex- 
pecting a pronounced downward pres- 
sure on investment yields; on the other 


hand, there is no real evidence that 
yields will show an appreciable in- 
crease, 


James J. O'Leary 
Director of Investment Research 
Life Insurance Assoc. of America 


* *% * 
Peak Health 

Americans enjoyed peak health in 
1952 .. . and the prospect is excellent 
for 1953. The continued progress of 
medical science. the growth of medical 
personnel and facilities, and the in- 
creased availability of medical care to 
the American people have all contrib- 
uted to the fine health record of 1952. 
These factors, together with the pros- 
pect of economic conditions, 
afford a sound basis for optimism re- 
garding the health outlook for 1953. 

The death rate in the United States 
was 9.6 per 1,000 in 1952, the fifth 
year in succession with a rate under 
10. The 1952 rate was slightly lower 
than in the previous year and may even 
be a shade better than the previous 
all-time low. 

The brightest spot in the year’s rec- 
ord was the continued rapid fall in the 
mortality from tuberculosis, with the 
death rate for 1952 likely to be less 
than 18 per 100,000. 

In view of the continued high birth 
rate, it is gratifying that the mortality 
both among mothers and infants has 
been low and may have established new 
minimal levels. The infant mortality 
rate for 1952 is estimated at a little 
over 28 per 1,000 live births. The rec- 
ord would have been even better were 
it not for the prolonged hot spell which 
indirectly caused the death of a num- 
ber of infants. The maternal mortality 
rate is estimated at less than 7 in every 
10,000 live births. Today, out of ap- 
proximately every 1,500 births, only 
one mother dies. As recently as 10 


Loc rd 


years ago there was one maternal death 
for every 400 births. 

For the nation’s children also, 1952 
an excellent health year. The 


& 


communicable diseases of childhood 
caused relatively few deaths. Despite 
the fact that 1952 was a measles year, 
the death rate from the disease was 
low. This result is due in part to the 
use of gamma globulin to protect in- 
fants and sickly or convalescent chil- 
dren from getting measles. 

The exception to the generally fa- 
vorable health situation in childhood 
was the high prevalence of poliomyeli- 
tis. More than 57,000 cases were re- 
ported during the year — one third 
greater than the previous high of 1949. 
Fortunately, the case fatality — the 
ratio of deaths to cases—was low, and 
the death rate was of the order of 
only 2 per 100,000 population. There 
is new hope for controlling outbreaks 
of poliomyelitis by immunizing chil- 
dren against it. In this disease also. 
gamma globulin gives temporary pro- 
tection. Large scale trials of immuni- 
zation in epidemic areas during the 
year indicate that this procedure has 
great promise. 

The death rate from pneumonia and 
influenza was somewhat less than in 
1951 and at about the previous mini- 
mum recorded in 1949. 

The death rate from diseases of the 
heart, kidneys and arteries was down 
one per cent for the year, while that 
from cancer was up by the same 
amount. There was a small decrease in 
the death rate from diabetes. 

A small decline was registered in 
the suicide rate, reflecting largely the 
continuance of favorable economic con- 
ditions. Mortality from homicide rose 
a little, but was still well below the 
average for most recent years. 

“Long range research in the causes 
of arteriosclerosis and hypertension, 
the chief factors in cardiovascular dis- 
ease, is also necessary. In some re- 
spects the basic problems of the con- 
trol of cancer are similar and equally 
difficult. Nevertheless, substantial re- 
duction in cancer mortality can be 
achieved by conscientious efforts to 
detect the disease early, to get it 
treated promptly, and to increase the 
skill of physicians and surgeons in 
methods of treatment. The progress in 
atomic energy research is bringing 
hopeful new developments for radiation 
treatment of some types of cancer.” 

Dr. Louis J. Dublin 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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HE presidential elections and the 

customary year-end holidays — 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day—enlivened the last months 
of 1952, but a great deal of activity was 
also evident in the insurance field dur- 
ing this period. The automobile situa- 
tion, for example, was still bubbling 
ind steaming like a witch’s cauldron as 
insureds continued to suspect that 
higher auto liability rates were being 
“cooked up” by some weird form of 
necromancy; agents grew restive with 
each new charge or denial that the com- 
panies were pricing themselves “right 
out of the market.” 

And through it all the number of 
states putting new rates into effect piled 
up relentlessly. Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire and Washington put revised 
rates into effect in November. In De- 
cember the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters announced that four other 
states, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
()klahoma and Massachusetts had reg- 
istered revised rates for the companies 
serviced by the Bureau. All these re- 
visions came in the wake of reports that 
1ccidents were up. In some states the 
number of people killed or injured in 
automobile accidents during 1952 
jumped as much as 29 per cent over 
1951. 


Two Appeals 


In the light of these developments, it 
was not surprising to learn that agents= 
were feeling uncomfortable, to say the 
least. Insurance agents in Georgia and 
lowa became so concerned about the 
situation in November that they drafted 


PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


IN Review 


appeals to various organizations asking 
that something be done about it. 

The Georgia AIA directed its appeal 
to the NAIA and selected company 
vrganizations and called for an objec- 
tive study of present rating structures, 
underwriting procedures and marketing 
practices by an independent research 
organization. A resolution adopted by 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion recognized that losses suffered by 
insurance companies underwriting auto- 
mobile insurance “have seriously im- 
paired automobile underwriting facili- 
ties to both agents and the public.” It 
is hoped that the services of an inde- 
pendent research organization will help 
to overcome “statutory and other prac- 


MODERN OFFICE FOR FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 





This artist’s drawing shows the new West Coast offices the Houston Fire 
and Casualty Co. will occupy about March 1, 1953. Located at 1271-77 
East Colorado St. in Pasadena, California, the building will have 7,500 
square feet on the ground floor and 5,000 square feet in the basement. 
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tical circumstances” preventing joint 
action by companies and agents im 
reaching a solution by any change in 
basic underwriting procedure.” 

The Georgia Association cited eig|it 
instances where progress could be 
made: (1) percentage restrictions in 
acceptance of business by companies; 
(2) class restriction; (3) selective com. 
panies siphoning off good risks; (4) 
inability of stock companies to find 
capital market; (5) inroads of direct 
writing companies; (6) loss of business 
by agents on a competitive basis; (7) 
wide divergence of rates at same unit 
expense cost to companies and agents 
between territories; and (8) divergence 
of rates at same unit expense cost to 
companies and agents between classes. 

The Iowa AIA adopted a resolution 
which it directed to the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters and the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. The resolution called for 
a description, in writing, of “the pres- 
ent and future plans aimed at the solu- 
tion of this problem as regards public 
relations, rate-making, underwriting. 
safety and other pertinent factors 
affecting the problem.” 


Consumer Protest 


One of the most vocal protests by 
insureds against higher rates was e!- 
fectively squelched, at least temporar- 
ily, on December 4th, when the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
in New Jersey dismissed the applic:- 
tion of a policyholder to reduce aut 
mobile liability rates in the state. 

George West, an attorney of Jersey 
City, had instituted the application la- 
September 6th, after rate increases 
ranging from a minimum of $2 to 1 
maximum of $23 had gone into effec! 
Public hearings on the application were 
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heard in Newark on September 25th 
and October 10th. 


No Proof 


in its action last month the Bureau 
denied the application in “all respects.” 
It pointed out that the complainant 
produced no actual proof of his allega- 
tions at the public hearings, devoting 
himself instead to advancing various 
lecal arguments criticizing the form in 
which the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance approved the rate filing. 

[he Bureau’s decision stated that 
“such questions as to the form of the 
approval order are irrelevant to any 
application to reduce the existing rates. 
They should have been addressed to a 
court of law, not the National Bureau. 
The applicant had a clear election of 
remedies; if he chose to question the 
legal form of the order making the 
rates effective, he had the right of im- 
mediate judicial review; if he chose to 
afirm that the rates were legally in 
effect but wished to contend that they 
should be reduced upon the merits for 
factual reasons, he could proceed to 
demand a hearing upon a reduction, 
with ultimate right of appeal to the 
court. That election has been made and 
is decisive.” 


In Conclusion 


The decision continued . . . “finely 
spun contentions as to the precise form 
in which the order of approval was 
issued would appear to be captious .. . 
to assume that to find some technical 
flaw in the form of approval would 
automatically render the rates ‘illegal’, 
not only for prospective use but retro- 
actively . . . is absurd.” 

So much for this type of protest. 
There was much more concern on the 
part of stock companies with the pro- 
test made in ominous silence, where 
insureds ducked higher rates by plac- 
ing their insurance with direct-writing 
or low commission automobile specialty 
companies. This problem was more dif- 
ficult of solution, but suggested reme- 
dies, some old, some new, were coming 
from all quarters. 


The Solutions 


“Compulsory insurance” continued to 
leave a bad taste in the mouths of in- 
surance men. At times, in fact, com- 
pulsory insurance seemed to be the 
culprit, rather than the necessity for 
reviving the automobile market. At a 
dinner of the General Insurance Brok- 
ers Association of New York, held in 
November, Joseph A. Neumann, NAIA 
executive committeeman, deplored com- 
pulsory insurance as a solution to the 
problem. There was some optimism in 
his talk before the dinner session. “We 
have many current indications that 





remedial steps have been taken both as 
to loss ratio and capacity,” he said. 
“Additional capital has eased capac- 
ity,” continued Neumann, “but where 
is more to be found at a time when 
stockholders’ dividends are hard come 
by? Bolstering, by transfer of capital 
from fire running mates, has already 
taken place in many instances. Merger 
of fire and casualty companies within 
fleets has also been effected.” Mr. Neu- 
mann also mentioned that fire com- 
panies with amended charters for mul- 
tiple underwriting are being urged to 
increase their activities in the casualty 
field. But he warned his audience that 
public indignation against the tight 
automobile market is still mounting and 
noted that a cure still must be found. 
At the same meeting. Samuel Ober- 
mann, president of the brokers group, 
spoke out in favor of periodic inspec- 
tion of all motor vehicles. Legislation 
providing for inspection of vehicles was 
defeated at the last session of the New 
York legislature. Mr. Obermann also 
called for revision of the New York 
automobile assigned risk plan to per- 
mit writing of excess bodily injury and 
property damage limits. He believes 
that higher assigned risk limits will be 
in keeping with the needs of the public. 


Canada Cited 


James R. Macduff, New York com- 
missioner of motor vehicles, told a No- 
vember meeting of the Local Agents 
Association of the City of New York 
that an unsatisfied judgment fund, with 
an impoundment feature, might remove 


NEW ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICY 


the defecis of the New York type finan- 
cial responsibility law and also elimi- 
nate the threat of a compulsory system. 
This threat, he believes, is fostered by 
the present defect in New York’s finan- 
cial responsibility law, which allows a 
financially irresponsible person to be- 
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come involved in an accident, leaving 
the injured person no chance of re- 
covery. 

As an alternative to compulsory in- 
surance he cited legislation passed by 
the Canadian province of Ontario al- 
lowing a person sustaining injury or 
property damage in an accident to in- 
stitute proper legal action to collect 
his claim if the party responsible is 
uninsured. The uninsured motorist is 
then barred from operating or register- 
ing a vehicle in the province until he 
repays the fund the total amount of 
monies advanced, with interest at 4 
per cent. 

“If some more drastic action is 
needed to deal with these persons,” 
said Mr. Macduff sternly, “then im- 
poundment warrants consideration. Ap- 
plying a club to such people can be 
justified much easier than some plan of 
operation which regiments the 95 per 
cent of our financially responsible 
citizens.” 

Mr. Macduff’s general line of think- 
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Presenting the first individuat accident and sickness policy issued by 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, to President L. M. McConney December 1 
are (I. to r.): J. C. Archibald, underwriting vice-president; Harry L. 
Graham, secretary of accident and sickness department; Mr. McConney 
and M1. L. Lewis, director of agencies. Mr. Lewis is in charge of sales. 
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ing was seconded by the committee on 
insurance law of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, which 
distributed 6,000 copies of its “Report 
on Problems Created by Financially 
Irresponsible Motorists in New York 
State” in early December. The report 
is the result of three years’ study by 
the committee and recommends an im- 
poundment provision in the vehicle and 
traffic law. 

The committee advises against com- 
pulsory automobile insurance or a 
compensation system in the event that 
further legislation in addition to an 
impoundment statute is deemed neces- 
sary to bolster the present vehicle and 
trafic law. It suggests. instead, an un- 


satisfied judgment fund modelled along 
the lines of the present New Jersey 
statute. 


Massachusetts 


The new automobile bodily injury 
insurance rates for Massachusetts. 
where insurance is compulsory, caused 
the expected furor in December. John 


O’Connor, executive secretary of the 


Casualty Insurance Companies Serv- 
ing Massachusetts, who released figures 
early in November showing that casu- 
alty insurers lost $25 million in four 
years and $8 million last year on com- 
pulsory insurance in the state, declared 
that the rates were “dangerously in- 
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Would you care 
to GUESS? 


Think of any mercantile client on your 
books—or any prospect. Would you care 
to guess what kind of a crime loss will 
occur in any given year? Would you be 
satisfied to recommend a specified hazard 
policy such as burglary? That would be a 
gamble, wouldn’t it? How much better for 
you AND your client to suggest the broad 
form D.D.D.—with its complete range of 
dishonesty, destruction and disappearance 
coverages. 
agents, the average premium from D.D.D. 
sales is $500.00. If you’re not familiar with 
our stréam-lined version of the D.D.D., 
write for sales kit. 
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COMPANY 


READING ®@ PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 
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adequate in this era of increased acci- 
dents and inflated costs.” O’Connor 
stated that in the past four years the 
Massachusetts rates “have not even 
remotely approached adequacy. It is 
a foregone conclusion that the 1953 
rates will fall far short of meeting next 
year’s aciual losses.” 

Democratic Representative Harold 
W. Canavan agreed that the new rates 
were “an outrage,” but for different 
reasons. He pointed to the current price 
of $695 a share for Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. stock as proof that the com- 
panies are making hidden profits of 
millions of dollars a year. Specifically, 
he mentioned profits of $6 million a 
year on compulsory insurance under- 
writing, plus $1.5 million from interest 
earnings on reserves, plus another $3 
million profit by “depriving brokers of 
their commissions, which are figured 
in the premium costs.” 

The 1953 private passenger car rates 
sanctioned by Commissioner Dennis E. 
Sullivan are 18.5 per cent over 1952 
levels, the highest boost in these rates 
in 20 years. The companies had recom- 
mended an increase of 36 per cent. 
Current compulsory rates in Massa- 
chusetts are only 12.5 per cent higher 
than in 1947, compared to jumps from 
25 per cent to 90 per cent in other 
states. The commissioner again rejected 
an “age and use” classification rating 
system, repeatedly recommended by the 
companies since the war. The 1953 
schedule includes a 16.2 per cent in- 
crease for commercial vehicles and 2] 
per cent for garages. 


Some companies seemed to be able 
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Frank J. Carey, new first deputy man- 

ager of The Employers? Liability As- 

surance Corp. and executive vice-presi- 

dent of the American Employers’ 

Insurance Co. and Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. 
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If you wrote your own specifications for the field man 
likely to be most helpful to you, what would you list? 


First of all, you want a man who really knows insur- 
ance, ready and able to fill you in with the facts whenever 
you need information. 


You want a man with authority from his company to 
make on-spot decisions, saving valuable time for you and 
your clients. 


In the exchange of ideas on sales techniques which he 
gathers in his travels over the territory, he should be an 
extra pair of eyes and ears for you. 


Further, he should be fully aware of your own partic- 
ular probiems and give you understanding cooperation. 


When he calls, you want to be able to greet him as a 
friend, not simply an impersonal “representative”. 


It is no accident that the Fire Association-Reliance 
Field Men measure up so closely to the standard you 
would set. Your needs are kept in mind when candidates 
are first selected, and during a thorough, lengthy train- 
ing in every phase of field activity. Most important, they 
represent a company that will never grow too large for 
“family” feeling, a company that has high regard for per- 
sonal relationships and retains them through the years. 


That’s a major reason why more than 25 percent of our 
agents have represented us for more than 25 years. Why 
not find out how the Fire Association-Reliance Field Man 
can help you? 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 
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to swallow the new rates without too 
much trouble. After earlier orders to 
producers to hold off writing auto busi- 
ness until announcement of the new 
rates, several companies with moderate 
volume in the state gave the go-ahead 








to start writing again. The 13.5 per 
cent increase in taxicab rates and the 
expected boost in property damage 
rates probably prompted this action. 
Property damage rates were later in- 
creased sharply. Passenger car rates for 
property damage were increased from 
$1 to $25.50, while commercial car 
rates increased from $2 to $50. In a 
few territories the rates were reduced 
or remained the same. 


Claims Relief 


The America Fore Companies are 
offering to arbitrate personal injury 
cases pending against their policy- 
holders which cannot be settled amica- 
bly in order to relieve the congestion of 
New York City court calendars. In 
some cases delays up to three years 
have been experienced. 

All parties, of course, would have to 
agree to arbitration, which would then 
be handled under the procedure of the 
American Arbitration Association, a 
non-profit public service organization 
set up to administer promptly and in- 
expensively the arbitration of cases. 
For the present the proposal is limited 
to personal injury claims arising out 
of automobile accidents occurring in 


New York City. The companies of the 
America Fore Group will assume all 
charges made by the Arbitration As- 
sociation. 


Optimism 

Walter M. Sheldon, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, expressed optimism for the 
casualty business in an address before 
the annual Convention of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
said that a committee of the New York 
State Association invited executives 
from fire companies authorized to write 
casualty insurance under multiple lines 
legislation to a recent meeting in New 
York City. A vast majority of the in- 
vitations were accepted, and it is hoped 
that arrangements will be made _ for 
these companies to enter the New York 
Casualty market. 

Mr. Sheldon believes that a two-fold 
purpose would thus be accomplished. 
First, the tight casualty market would 
be relieved, and secondly, the com- 
panies would be preventing the loss of 
their own good fire business to other 
companies writing collateral fire insur- 
ance lines in the territory. If such a 
program is successful in New York. 
there is every reason to believe that re- 
lief from the tight-automobile market 
will result in other states, according to 


Mr. Sheldon. 
Mr. Bohlinger Says. . . 


New York Insurance Superintendent 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, addressing the In- 
surance Brokers’ Association of the 
State of New York, was also optimistic 
as he expressed the hope of a brighter 
future in the automobile liability mar- 
ket. “We have just received the under- 


writing results irom the stock casualty 
companies licensed in New York fox 


the nine months ended September 30,” 


he commented, “and it appears that w: 
may have reached the turning point.” 
He cited the January-through-Septe:- 
ber loss records for 1951 of $71,14 
000, compared with only $14,649.01 
for 1952, a difference of roughly 80 p 
cent. He inferred that this might in 
cate a trend. “I hope we will hear »» 
more talk of a lack of market,” he sai. 


Problem Aired 


Early in December, the question «f 
the effectiveness of an unsatisfied jud«- 
ment fund in eliminating the problein 
of the uninsured motorist was aired in 
a controversy during the eighth annua! 
convention of the National Association 
vf Independent Insurers at Chicag:. 
Two of the association’s largest mem 
ber companies are opposed to the fund. 

Oddly enough, both sides cite the 
experience of such funds in Canada 
and North Dakota as working to their 
advantage. Opponents believe that the 
funds tend to lead to higher costs for 
insured motorists as a result of a de- 
cline in insured motorists and an in 
crease in the number of severity claims 
Proponents were quick to point out that 
the only purpose of an unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund is to remove the uninsured 
motorist from the road until his finan 
cial irresponsibility is cleared up. They 
also believe that the clamor for com 
pulsory insurance is effectively stifled 
by a judgment fund. 

Soon after the convention, however. 
it became apparent that proponents of 
the fund had lost out. At a board of 
governors meeting following the asso- 
ciation’s convention, opposition to com- 
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pulsory insurance legislation and any 
form of unsatisfied judgment fund law 
was unanimously reaffirmed. 


Public Relations 


Various insurance public relations 
erganizations were busy girding forces 
of the industry for the impending battle 
against compulsory automobile insur- 
ance-in 1953. Of major importance to 
the casualty business are two projects 
started in December by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and 
the Western Insurance Information 
Service, recently organized by a group 
of 20 casualty companies operating in 
California. 

Prepared Report 

Joseph A. Neumann, NAIA execu- 
live committee member, prepared the 
association’s report. which is primarily 
slanted towards combating compulsory 
automobile insurance legislation. State 
associations received the report to aid 
them in fighting state legislative activ- 
ity. It also places emphasis upon the 
necessity for insurance agents to inter- 
est themselves and the general public 
in accident prevention activities. 

Mr. Neumann points out that a great 
variety of sources have been tapped in 
order to accumulate the information 
and data contained both in the report 
and in the references. He explained 
that the approach of the report is easily 
understood, being broken up into four 


main headings: Education of the 
Agent; Education of the General Pub- 
lic; Education of Legislators; and 
Cooperation. Each of the first three is 
further broken down, in outline form, 
to explain: Why it is necessary; How it 
can be accomplished; What aids and 
material can be used; When the job 
should be done; and Where the effort 
can best be expended. 

The most important and valuable part 
of the compilation, Mr. Neumann be- 
lieves, is the reference section of the 
report, which lists 39 separate items. 
These items include a sample prepared 
talk on the problem, reports from com- 
panies and company organizations, 
from agents’ associations across the 
country, data compiled by special state 
legislative committees and bureaus, etc. 

NAIA President Walter M. Sheldon, 
commenting on the report, said: “There 
has been a wealth of labor put forth by 
many segments of our industry on this 
very important problem, and many fine 
reports have been written, but this is 
the first time. to my knowledge, that an 








effort has been made to gather together 
all available information in_ biblio- 
graphical form.” 


FORCE OF HABIT 














The Insurance Company of North America won its sixth “Oscar of In- 
dustry” in eight years for having the best annual report among insurance 
companies. President John A. Diamand (r.), and J. Kenton Eisenbrey, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the company, admire addition to the trophies. 


Donald F. Sager, executive secretary 
of the Western Insurance Information 
Service, said the main reason behind 
the organization of the service was the 
realization that “we haven't told our 
story, our good deeds, to the public. 
Most impressions of the insurance- 
buying public are based on what they 
have read and heard—and most of this 
has been misinformation that emanates 
from biased, selfish or uninformed 
critics.” 

WIIS’s program will stress: (1) ln- 
provement of press relations by per- 
sonal contact and by distribution oi 
more and better information dealing 
with insurance activities: (2) Prepare 
the public for rate increases by em- 
phasis of loss costs, medical costs, 
large contingent fees resulting from 
tax-free jury verdicts and repair costs; 
(3) Emphasize increased insurance 
costs with cost of living: (4) Create 
better understanding of the responsibil- 
ity of insurers in property damage 
claims; (5) Explain the surcharge on 
drivers under 25 years and encourage 
driver training programs; (6) Circu- 
late articles emphasizing tragedy of 
automobile accidents; (7) Point out 
evils of compulsory insurance. 


Merit Plan 


Another constructive effort to solve 
the automobile problem is seen in the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company's 
introduction of a “merit rating” sys- 
tem of automobile property damage 
and bodily injury insurance in Cali- 
fornia. At present, California is the 
only state whose regulations permit 
such a plan. 

The plan is designed to reward acci- 
dent-free drivers by progressive reduc- 
tion of rates as the driver maintains a 
clean record over the years. Bodily in- 
jury and property damage rates will be 
reduced 1 per cent from the standard 
rate for each “accident-free” year. 
Drivers having accidents during the ex- 
perience period will pay a 5 per cent 
increase for each accident charged to 
the automobile. The plan is retroactive 
and will apply to all Liberty Mutual 
policyholders of one year upon renewal 
of their policies. 

All new policyholders after February 
1 will also be subject to the plan. The 
plan will apply only to passenger cars 
garaged in California. It does not in- 
clude commercial vehicles or passenger 
cars operated under the “fleet system.” 


Company Switches 


Back in July there was quite a bit 
of speculation about the “whys and 
wherefores” of the purchase of the 
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Lnited States Life by the Continental 
Casualty. 

During October there was additional 
speculation of the same sort when C. \ 
Starr & Co. on behalf of American In- 
ternational Underwriters and affiliates 
purchased “for investment purposes” 
the majority holdings of the commen 
and convertible preferred stocks of the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. The Tri-Continental 
owned 128.000 shares 
(more than a majority) was the seller. 

The purchase includes majority stock 
interest of the Globe & Rutgers in its 
American Home 


Corp. which 


two subsidiaries, the 
Fire Assurance Company and the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The new owners have let it be known 
that no substantial changes in policy 
or management are contemplated. Olin 


L. Brooks, who has been president of 
the Globe & Rutgers since 1938, con- 
tinues in that office. 


Underwriting Profit 

According to The Spectator Year 
Book, 1952. the Globe & Rutgers Group 
showed an underwriting profit of $118.- 
951 on earned premiums of $11.952.- 
821. Net investment income for 1951 
amounted to $1.424,792, and surplus 
to policyholders was increased  !ny 
$2,797,738. 

Another company change was an- 
nounced by Neville Pilling. 
U. S. manager of the Zurich General 
Accident and Liability Insurance Com- 
pany. Ltd. Mr. Pilling announced that 
effective December 31. 1952. all out- 
standing obligations of the Zurich Fire 
Company will be assumed 


president 


Insurance 
by the American Guarantee and Lia- 
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TURNED 
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Both coi 
panies are subsidiaries of the Zurich 
General and Mr. Pilling is president 
the two companies that are merging. 
According to Mr. Pilling, the chang: 


bility Insurance Company. 








are being made in the interest of in 


creased efficiency, simplified accoun! 
ing and other economies. The tw 
remaining companies have taken step- 
to broaden their underwriting power- 
to enable them to write automobil: 


physical damage coverage in all states 


Company Notes 

Kirk A. Landon announced the asso- 
ciation of his son, R. Kirk Landon, as 
his assistant as chairman of the board 
of American Bankers Insurance Co., 
{merican Bankers Life Assurance Com. 
pany of Florida, and as president o! 
Kirk A. Landon and Associates, Inc., 
Vational Insurance Agency, Inc., Credi- 
tors Insurance Underwriters, Inc., aud 
Credit Insurance Underwriters, Inc. . . . 
The American Insurance Company pro- 
moted three officers and elected thre« 
new members to the official staff. F. 
Scott Hale was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel H. Reiter and Eugene M. 
Cook were advanced to secretaries, and 
G. Everett Geerken, Frank W. Cornish 


LONG SERVICE 





Vernon Hall, vice-president of the 
America Fore Insurance Group, retired 
January 1, 1953, after forty-four years 
of active service with the companies. 
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and Vernon M. Clifton were elected 
assistant secretaries. .. . John Ratteree, 
of Greer, South Carolina, president of 
The Dixie Fire and Casualty Co., South- 
ern Home Insurance Co., and John Rat- 
terree and Co., Inc., was recently se- 
lected by the Greer Kiwanis Club to 
receive the “Citizen of the Year” award 

r 1952. ... The Royal-Liverpool In- 
surance Group announced that Claude 
LD). Minor, president of the Virginia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., one of the 
companies in the group, will retire from 
active service on January 1, after 28 
years with the organization. . . . Everett 
S. Stryker has resigned as general man- 
ager of Lloyds Fire and Casualty and 
vice-president of North American As- 
surance Corp. of San Antonio, Texas, 
to open an office in Dallas as systems 
consultant for fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. 


T CORWIN STEELE assumed the 
e position of Comptroller and Sec- 
retary of The Royal Liverpool In- 
surance Group. <A. Mercer Pool will 
be appointed to fill Mr. Steele’s for- 
mer position as Chief Auditor. F. S. 
Green and Paul W. Youngers, claims 
managers at the Los Angeles Wil- 
shire and San Francisco offices respec- 
tively, were elected assistant secretaries 
of the United Pacific insurance Co. 
(Arthur L. Hoffman was selected Assis- 
tant Treasurer of the Reliance Insur- 
ance Co. of Philadelphia. Nelson B. 
Yoder. Treasurer of Fire Association of 
Philadelphia and its affiliate, Reliance 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, died re- 
cently after a prolonged illness at age 
57. Allstate Insurance Co. plans to es- 
tablish a regional office in Cleveland, to 
be opened on or about January 5. The 
new office will serve 35,000 policyhold- 
ers living in Ohio. The Travelers In- 
surance Companies announced appoint- 
ment of John C. Roberts as Secretary 
in charge of Personnel of the Claim 
Departments and Laurence W. Phelps, 
\ssistant Secretary of the Eastern De- 
partment of the Travelers Fire and The 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Companies. 
Mr. F. B. White was elected Chairman 
of the Board and President of the Bitu- 
minous Casualty Corp. and the Bitumi- 
nous Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Lester C. Layman, who has been Secre- 
tary of Aetna Insurance Group, will 
move to the west coast to assume his 
new position as executive vice president 
and director of Balboa Insurance Co. 
Kdward C. Lechner. executive vice 
president and chief operating officer of 
General Fire and Casualty Co., has been 
lected a director of the company. 


The election of Ben G. Ramsey as 
issistant secretary of the Pan American 
Casualty and Pan American Insurance 


Companies, and his promotion to claims 
attorney was announced by both com- 
panies. George F. B. Smith has been 
elected a director of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Co. Malcolm G. 
Wight, assistant vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., announced 
his retirement as of December Ist. The 
appointment of Alfred M. Hawley as an 
assistant secretary of General Reinsur- 
ance Corp. and of Harry Hart as an 
assistant secretary of North Star Re- 
insurance Corp., was announced by the 
General Reinsurance Group. 


F. J. Breen, secretary of National 
Union Insurance Companies, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will retire on January 11, 
1953, in accordance with the company’s 
retirement plan. The American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. announced the 
promotion of Harvey R. Bowditch ‘to 
the newly created post of Financial 
Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Finance committee. Mr. Joseph C. 
Meister was elected a director and pro- 
moted to the position of treasurer of the 
American Universal Insurance Co., of 
Providence, R. I. After 51 years in the 
insurance business, Elmer F. Hunt will 
retire as chairman of the board of 
Johnson & Higgins, international insur- 


ance brokers, effective December 31, 
1¥5z. Directors of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Co. of Maryland and its sub- 
sidiary, the American Bonding Co., an- 
nounced the election of Julian S. Neal 
and William A. Bowersox as vice-presi- 
dents. Robert V. Sinnott, 52, secretary 
of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., died at Springfield Hospital in 
Springfield, Mass., December 15, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Mr. Sinnott had 
observed his 25th anniversary with the 
Hartford Accident in July. Appoint- 
ments of the following officers were an- 
nounced by the American Foreign In- 
surance Association: Eric Arpert, secre- 
tary and treasurer; William F. Cush- 
man, secretary; A. G. Muldoon, secre- 
tary; J. F. O’Brien, secretary. 

Vice-President Ralph S. Oellers re- 
tired December 31 from The Pacific 
Fire Insurance Co., the Bankers and 
Shippers Insurance Co. of New York 
and the Jersey Insurance Co. of New 
York after over 37 years with the or- 
ganization. He was appointed assistant 
secretary in 1923, secretary in 1934 and 
vice-president in 1940. 

Harry F. Marden was elected vice- 
president of Holyoke Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., succeeding Robert I. Bush- 
nell, who resigned. 


Division of Assets at Year End, 1951, Mutual Fire and Casualty Companies 
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NE of the most notable events of 
November as regards life insur- 
ance was the annual meeting of 
L.L.A.M.A. in Chicago. A new attend- 
ance record of over 700 was set. 
The meeting focused its attention 


on the soliciting agent. Charles J. 
Zimmerman, Managing Director of 
L.1.A.M.A. discussed how insurance can 
be sold more readily when the right 
methods are used by the individual 
agent. A panel of advertising experts 
then offered concrete examples of how 
a prospect can, and should, be made 
insurance conscious. A _ group olf 
L.I.A.M.A. researchers presented find- 
ings on the agents’ opinions and _atti- 
tudes concerning their own work and 
their relation to a client. 

The first general session began just 
after a luncheon given in honor of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, who is retiring as pro- 
fessor of insurance at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Harry S. McConachie, L.I.A.M.A. 
president made his report describing 
the work of the organization in much 
detail. He expressed concern over what 
he called the ever-increasing tendency 
of life agents to write other lines of 
insurance. (Something that Dr. Hueb- 
ner had seen as the tendency of the fu- 
ture in a talk a few months ago.) He 
continued: “A disturbing situation has 
come about in the last few years. That 
is. life insurance salesmen—good ones 

~are drifting into multiple-line selling. 
They are selling accident and health. 
fire and auto, in addition to their life 
insurance. One company’s agents are 
as guilty as another’s.” Mr. McCon- 
achie estimated that 50 per cent of life 
agents sell other lines. 

The advertising panel, “Putting More 
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Firepower into Your Manpower,” dis- 
cussed ways and means in which adver- 
tising can help to sell. Morgan Crock- 
ford, Excelsior Life, spoke about the 
amount of money which other savings 
institutions such as banks spend on 
advertising. 

A. H. Thiemann, New York Life, 
cited the relative amount of advertising 
done by different companies in the 
Saturday Evening Post. This magazine, 
a leading medium for life insurance, 
sells almost as much space to carpet 
manufacturers as it does to life com- 
panies. Using military terms, Mr. Thie- 
mann compared the .work of advertis- 
ing to a kind of softening up barrage 
set up by artillery before the infantry 
attack. He also stressed the fact that a 
large company doing nation-wide busi- 
ness can reach a large proportion of 
the populace through ads at a cost of 
one-quarter to one-third of a cent per 
reader. 

Edwin P. Leader, Bankers of Iowa, 
was quick to state that advertising can 
never take the place of other sales pro- 


FE 
SURANTCE 


Review 


motion work, using as an example the 
effects of coupon advertising. But Mr. 
Thiemann countered by saying that his 
softening up process has a_ greate: 
effect than mere coupon experiments 
would indicate. 

The important topic of how much an 
insurance company should spend on 
advertising was brought up by David 
W. Tibbott, New England Mutual, and 
President of the Life Insurance Adver 
tisers Assn. He said that insurance 
companies should do “enough advertis 
ing to do the job.” This, he added is 
much more than they they are doing at 
present. 

In closing, Mr. Crockford suggested 
that a full afternoon should be devoted 
to an open advertising forum at the 
next L.I.A.M.A. annual meeting. 

Mr. Zimmerman in his talk stressed 
the need of understanding the agent as 
a man, not just a machine for making 
sales. He said: “In our absorption with 
the technical aspects of our job, we may 
neglect the human aspects of that job. 
We are prone to forget that we do not 


OPEN HOUSE HELD FOR MODERN HOME OFFICE IN TEXAS 
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Cocktails and a steak dinner were the reward of those 
attending open house at the new home office of the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co, at Houston, Texas. 
Above is artist’s sketch of the exterior of the new 
building, and, at left, a picture of one of the com- 
fortably furnished offices. The building has a cafe- 


teria in addition to recreation rooms for employees. 
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employ a salesman but a whole man, 
and that for better or worse that man 
hrings with him his individual hopes, 
fears and problems. We can no more 
successfully deal with his business prob- 
lems to the exclusion of his other prob- 
lems than we can deal with the sales- 
man to the exclusion of the man.” 

Mr. Zimmerman suggested that one 
{ the ways that an insurance sales 
career can be made more attractive 1s 
hy making insurance easier to buy and, 








sell. 


therefore, easier to Since more 
and more savings are being tapped at 
ihe source by payroll deductions, life 
insurance should make the best possi- 
ble effor. to meet this competition. In 
connection with this point, Mr. Zim- 
merman suggested the possibility of 
setting up a life insurance clearing- 
house to which an employer might for- 
ward the personal premiums of his 
workers. He also thought that to sell 
life insurance we must know the mar- 
kets better. 

He continued with an appeal for bet- 
ter managerial training. “Too frequent- 
y,” he said, “do we ruin a proven er 
promising salesman in the vain hope 
that he will become a first-rate mana- 
ger.” 

Mr. Zimmerman also questioned the 
importance of an increase in the com- 
mission schedule “when we know full 
well that any practicable increase can 
play only a minor part in stepping up 
earnings.” Increased earnings, accord- 
ing to the speaker, can result only from 
increased effort, bringing with it in- 
creased productivity. 

Thus the various speakers examined 
the insurance agent under the micro- 
scope of discussion, both by individual 
speakers and by means of panel groups. 


L.LA.M.A. officers elected were as 
lollows: president—Grant L. Hill, 
Northwestern Mutual Life; directors— 


Robert Denny, State Mutual; John W. 
Sayler, Business Men’s Assurance; 

J. Williams, Western & Southern; 
it. R. Davenport, Southwestern Life. 

In another important meeting at 
which life insurance men and women 
sathered together to discuss topics of 
ommon interest, Dr. James O’Leary, 
lirector of investment research of the 
Life Insurance Assn. of America spoke 
on the changing trends in investment 
portfolios of life companies. The group 
le addressed was the insurance insti- 
ute sponsored by the Nebraska Insur- 
ance Federation at Lincoln. 

He pointed out that during the post- 
war period there has been a steady 





Purchases of life insurance for Nove:nber and the first eleven months in each of the 
last three years were reported by the Association as follows: 


Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 


Total 


Ordinary 
Group 
Industrial 


Total 








November Purchases 


(000,000 Omitted) 




















1952 1951 1950 
$1,678 $1,556 $1,372 
364 389 797 
474 453 455 
$2,516 $2,398 $2,624 

First 11 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted ) 

1952 1951 1950 
$18,156 $16,061 $15,490 
3,785 3,484 5,046 
5,169 4,978 5,011 
$27,110 $24,523 $25,547 











Increase 


1952 over 1951 





Increase 
1952 over 1951 


13% 
9 
4 
71% 
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Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (October ) 


Type of Investment 


BONDS 
Government . 


State, Provincial, Local 


World Bank. 
Railroad 
Public Utility 


Other. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
GOON «ceca uncover 


Pubilc Utility. . 
Other 


COMMON STOCKS 
Railroad : 
Public Utility. . . . 
Other 


MORTGAGES 
Farm. . 


Non-Farm 


REAL ESTATE 
Company Used 
Investment 


Other 


POLICY LOANS 


ASH 
OTHER ASSETS 
TOTAL. 





Residential... .... 
Commercial....... 
Farm dv dheeee 
Non-Farm 


i eee 





























(000,000 Omitted) 
Held Net Change 
e Acquired a as in Holding 
Oct. Oct. 10Mos. 10Mos. Oct.31 Oct. 31 it. 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1951 1952 1952 
$331 $356 $3,699 $6,669* $11,254 $10,244 $—155 
2 10 17 946 736 — 3 
il 3 1 20 23 . 
13 14 153 164 1,171 1,133 -— 3 
5 24 83 176 = = — § 
¢ #2 30—Cté‘“‘«i 93 w+: 
39 30 319 244 3,202 3,449 + 24 
Po me 1 45 37 - 1 
232 112 941 789 10,711 «11,518 +153 
1 1 30 35 354 378 + 1 
485 185 2,920 2,273 10,667 12,863 +317 
6 2 125 68 328 447 + 5 
1,119 749 8,317 10,477* 39,340 41,550 +306 
‘Chae "meade 6 6 85 91 Semin 
oe oo ea ae “"* 
eer Pe Me ti “3g 
5 4 84 96 1,438 1,474 — 8 
roms 2 1 29 30 — 1 
pedi "oe Ce ‘a ti “4 
Le eee ae ow a a sig 
9 1 86071~Ss«é25i(<ié‘ié«i:C<“‘«i‘i«i +2 
inte. ~sennald . 3 29 27 _ 
27 24 306 344 1,472 1,636 + 9 
79 82 713 895 5,148 5,626 +34 
30 376 1,137 3,015 3,333 + 7 
228 196 1,905 2,019 9,264 10,339 +110 
364 «= 8763300 4,308 +=—'18,928 20,961 +160 
1 3 15 26 371 393 + 2 
1 9 25 367 357 _ 
15 22 149 136 780 953 +4 
ao reat 25 19 Ps 
‘ 2 5 35 29 - 1 
7 2 175 192 1,578 1,751 +15 
43 45 430 459 2,563 2,692 + 9 
XXX XXX XXX Xxx 949 1,037 — 2 
Xxx Xxx Xxx XXX 1,759 1,888 — 26 
‘ ‘$1, 557 $1,216 $12, 377 ” $15, 747* $67,181 $72,034 $+456 


series 1975-80, taking place in April, 1951 
Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies represe 
Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a a item due to rounding, 


write-ups and other adjustments. 














be curtes Gan exchange of $2.8 billion poner 214% issue, series 1967-72, for Treasury non-marketable 234% issue, 


ing 97% of all assets. 
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decline in holdings of U. S. government 
securities, a considerable expansion in 
the mortgage portfolio and a huge in- 
crease in holdings of industrial and 
utility bonds. “These shifts,” he said, 
“were inevitable in the face of the tre- 
mendous demand for capital funds 
which developed in private sectors of 
our economy during the postwar recon- 
version and expansion. They are also a 
reflection of the great pressure of com- 
petition on all life companies to earn 
the highest possible rate of return on 
investments as is consistent with safety 
of principal.” 

Dr. O'Leary insisted that the trend 
away from government securities was 
perfectly natural because, as peacetime 
conditions were restored, insurance com- 
panies would want to return to a more 
evenly balanced portfolio which would 
not be top-heavy ‘with securities yield- 
ing the relatively low rate of 2% per 
cent over the long term. The very fact 
that insurance companies have made 
the switch so quickly and smoothly is 
indicative of the investment know-how 
possessed by their executives and re- 
search departments. 


Section 213 


In the November issue we reported 
briefly on a suit which the CIO brought 
against the New York Insurance De- 
partment and the John Hancock Life. 

The sore point that brought the CIO 
out fighting are Sections 213 and 213a 
of the N. Y. State Insurance Law which 
the union feels interferes with collective 
bargaining to a degree prohibited by 
labor relations laws. 

Another thorn: the extra-territorial 
control feature of New York’s law. 
What the CIO demanded was an injunc- 
tion restraining Superintendent Bohl- 
inger from any enforcement of restric- 


tions until such time as the court de- 
cided upon their constitutionality. 

Strongest point made by the CIO: it 
seems strange for New York to be able 
to decide the kind of contract a Con- 
necticut life company can make with 
representatives in Wisconsin. Even in 
the insurance business there are many 
who question whether such a power, 
however laudable in its purposes, 1s 
strictly necessary. But the fact remains 
that Section 213 has been part and 
parcel of the life insurance business for 
a long time and any sudden breaking 
off of its stabilizing influence might 
wreak havoc in the industry. Moreover, 
the statute is similar to others which 
the Supreme Court has already upheld. 

After considerable wrangling and 
gnashing of teeth the suit met an igno- 
minious death at the hands of the New 
York Supreme Court. The body felt 
that the act did not come under its 
jurisdiction. 

Actually, the suit was _ instigated 
merely to make a test of good faith in a 
collective bargaining agreement. There 
wasn’t a whisper of justifiable malcon- 
tent as far as the constitutionality of 
213 was concerned. The court brought 
out very lucidly that John Hancock has 
not refused to make payments because 
of the statute but has only turned 
thumbs down on negotiating the making 
of such payments. 

Part of the court’s opinion stated: 
“Let it negotiate with these plaintiffs, 
or, failing to negotiate, let its good faith 
be determined in the proper forum. If 
as a result thereof, additional payments 
are required. the defendant may then 
be heard to seek a declaratory judg- 
ment as to their effect or constitution- 
ality.” 

The opinion continued with its knock- 
out punch when it stated that the CIO 
had no real or direct interest in the 


Payments to Policyholders for 


applicability of the section in question. 
What the laborites sought in vain to get 
was a ruling that would delineate all 
the rights between them and the com- 
pany under the collective bargainin: 
agreement made between them concern 
ing Section 213. The CIO wanted the 
section declared unconstitutional if it 
barred any increases. 

The Insurance & Allied Workers 
Organizing Committee of the CIO has 








filed notice of appeal and has moved 
for a reargument of the suit against 
John Hancock and Superintendent 
Bohlinger. Briefs in support of the 
appeal have not been written and the 
entire move is weakened by the fact that 
the union’s contract with John Hancock 
runs out in April. The union, however. 
makes the point that John Hancock not 
only refused to increase payments, but 
refused to discuss any increase. A sec- 
ond contention is that any revision of 
the original complaint will bind up 
loose ends and clarify issues whici: 
might have been vague. With a few 
Parthian shots to carry over into 1953. 
the situation remains tense. 


With the Commissioners 


The Hotel Commodore, already fam- 
ous as the campaign headquarters of 
President-Elect Eisenhower, was the 
busy scene of the mid-winter meeting 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. NAIC meetings 
always produce an exhilarating ex- 
change of ideas and this one was no 
exception to the rule. 

By word of warning, Wade O. Mar- 


20 Years 











Death Surrendered Disability Accident 
Year Claims Matured Paid to and Purchased | Dividends to and Double and Health Total Paid 

Paid Endowments Annuitants Policies | Policyholders Indemnity Benefits Policyholders 

1951. $1, 749,204,147 | $ 504,000,140 $ 345,686,543 | $ 618,625,343 | $ 796,892,472 | $ 101,736,476 | $ 607,688,404 | $4,723,833,525 
1950 1,593,336 ,523 493,829,670 257,229,910 307,273 679, 251 ,600 132,679,314 417,108,556 4,239, 742,846 
1949. 1,483, 706,271 469,652,738 239,692,253 588 661,416 634 ,461 ,450 128,453,244 320,899,806 | 3,865,527,178 
1948. 1,443, 251,720 436 , 159, 886 229,892,406 472,855,070 600,514,979 889,240 294,536,428 | 3,602,099,729 
1947. 1,335,701 ,488 415,621,736 214,360,607 389,939,860 567,001,055 | 122,036,955 235,232,686 | 3,279,894,387 
1946. 1,274 ,442,010 404 612,421 198 , 983,939 327,330,730 507,203,779 | 135,682,638 2,848, 255,517 
1945. 1,282,156 , 369 413,735,906 184,790,365 | 240,675,241 472,440,650 | 124,997,109 2,718, 795,640 
1944 1,203 067,798 360 , 595,345 173,665, 784 235 443 ,622 437,763,382 | 117,391 ,603 | 2,527,927,534 
1943 1,092,484, 209 324 , 596,370 165, 208 , 587 295,028,953 | 410,075,016 | 120,073 ,832 2,407 ,466 , 967 
1942. 992,986 , 295 268 , 157,289 159,340,137 | 453 , 834,994 434,461,447 | 461 , 705 2,443,241 ,867 
1941. 989, 723,671 264 , 333,875 152,038,609 | 573,085,033 429,679,893 141 , 353, 508 2,550,214, 589 
1940. 976,935,400 275, 130,520 142,284,323 688 450,122 456 .046 646 141,818,248 2,680,665, 259 
1939 943, 184, 267 241,617,173 133,616,293 731 , 581,294 456 527,427 134,999,501 2,641 525,955 
1938 934 ,009 674 175,924,384 123,212,177 771, 155,095 446 878,353 126,909,516 | 2,578,089, 199 
1937 937, 283,408 154 689, 369 109, 835, 599 669 302,157 435,431,355 | 130,430, 2,436,971 ,973 
1936. 919, 265,662 154 , 238,990 94,782,201 712,677,884 | 418 , 282,872 129,976,340 2,429, 223,949 
1935... 877,418,214 144,981 ,403 76 ,068 , 952 882,533,120 | 424,255,553 129, 856 , 003 2,535, 113,245 
1934... 875,387,980 129,429,299 58,235,779 1,077,822, 784 437,704,672 | 126,365,987 2,704,946, 501 
1933... 877 ,064 ,926 121,054,328 42,199,600 1,356 ,612,800 499,443,233 120,059, * 3,016 434,220 
1932 905,267,283 | 122,601 ,393 36,509,024 1,346,113,242 | 562,693,518 | 113,829,227 3,087,013 ,687 
TOTAL.... 22 685,877,315 5,874,962,235 | 3,137,633,088 | 13 098 , 036 ,033 | 10, 107,009,352 2,537,999, 864 1,875,465,880 58,316,983, 767 
Average Payment Made... 1,134 ,293.859 293,748,112 156,881,654 | 654 ,901 ,801 505 , 350,467 | 126 899,993 375,093,100 2,965,849, 189 
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tin, president of NAIC, told the assem- 
bly that they should not show undue 
optimism over the results of the No- 
vember elections. The fact that federal 
intervention may be halted in its for- 
ward stride is no reason for complais- 
ance in insurance circles. Mr. Martin 
idded: “We cannot be reminded too 
often that under Public Law 15 the 
states are to continue to regulate and 
tax the industry, but only so long as 
they do this reasonably and adequately 
in the public interest. We must be 
ever vigilant in meeting needs, in pro- 
viding new types of coverages, in ren- 
dering excellent service to which the 
public is entitled and will eventually 
demand.” 


Eric Johnston 


One of the notable guests who ad- 
dressed the meeting was Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America. In order to give 
economic initiative to the west and put 
Russia on the defensive, Mr. Johnston 
proposed the creation by the United 
States of an International Economic 
General Staff. 

He said: “It would be the job of this 
general staff to take a constant look at 
the whole international trade pattern 
and to organize effective measures for 
our participation, private and public, in 
the efforts to build up the economic 
might of the free world. It would also 
serve as a Clearing house for informa- 
tion on economic opportunities abroad 
for the benefit of American investors.” 

Of great interest to insurance men 
was Mr. Jolnston’s proposal to stimu- 
late the outward flow of American capi- 


BOARD OF TRADE HEAD 





James P. Fordyce, Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company executive, was unani- 
mously elected president of the New 
York Board of Trade for 1953, the 


80th anniversary year of the Board. 





Like Life Insurance selling-- 


It takes both 
halves to 
Yo places... 





One half is a complete line of life insurance plans designed to fit every need 
. .. the other is an agency contract which turns the resulting sales into a 
substantial income. 


The Provident Life Producer is provided with both of these vital halves from 
the first day of his selling career. 


Most of his sales plans are already programmed in a clearly presented pack- 
age — each designed to meet a specific need. His agency contract provides 
an income to meet both his present and future financial requirements — a 
liberal scale of first-year commissions, nine renewals, service fees, a persistency 
bonus, group insurance, and a non-contributory pension plan. 












Chattanooga-Since 1887 


SURGICAL MEDICAL 











SICKNESS HOSPITAL 








PARTICIPATING 
ACCIDENT AND 


GUARDIAN'S 


(Commercial or Non-Cancellable) 


@ Annual Dividends. 





Offer these 


F © /0% increase in benefits for annual 
unique advantages: 


premiums, 5% for semi-annual. 
@ All passenger air travel covered. 


®@ No reduction in benefits at older 
ages. 


VESTED COMMISSIONS PLUS PERSISTENCY COMPENSATION 





TODAY—send for full details, plus business-building sales kit. 
LIFE-ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


KH GUARDIAN 2 rere Corer, OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE BEW VOCE 3, B:.. Fs 





OVER A BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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tal by establishing a Federal system to 
insure investors against the extraordi- 
nary risks of doing business abroad. 
Speaking of wars, revolutions, and con- 
fiscatiun through nationalization of in- 
dustry, he said: “These are the kinds 
of extraordinary risks that I think an 
insurance program should cover. If the 
insurance were on a sound actuarial 
basis, the costs should be negligible.” 

One of the declared aims of NAIC is 
the protection of individual members 
of the armed forces in connection with 
the sales of insurance at army camps. 
Both NAIC and the Defense Depart- 
ment are working jointly toward their 
common goal. A committee of NAIC 
has already met with Washington off- 








cials. Details have not yet been re- 
leased and we can offer no further in- 
formation at this time. 

One thing we do know is that the 
commissioners have urged that any 
company or agent doing business on a 
military post should be licensed by the 
particular state in which the post is 
located. Military authorities, however, 
have ruled that such business may be 


done by a company or agent licensed in 
any one state, where the military post 
has been ceded to the government. 

The last meeting between NAIC and 
the Defense Department produced no 
definite conclusions, but it did help to 
clear the air and perhaps smooth the 
way to better understanding of the 
basic problems. NAIC officials tell us 
government officials “have agreed that 
the problem should be studied further” 
and that another meeting should be 
held “in the near future.” 


Company Notes 


Provident Mutual Life promotions: 
Frank A. Savage to vice-president and 
manager mortgage loans; Sewell W. 
Hodge to secretary and treasurer; Leon 
A. Hamilton to general counsel; Robert 
G. Ward to assistant actuary. Elections 
at Provident: Ottwill I. Benson, admin- 
istrative assistant; Elmer S. Gaumer, 


assistant personne] director; Roy G. 


Shubert, assistant counsel. 

Appointment of Miss Ida Cepicka as 
assistant treasurer and Mrs. Jean M. 
Shirley as assistant secretary of both 
the Teachers Insurance & Annuity As- 
sociation of America and the College 
Retirement Equities Fund has been an- 
nounced. 

Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; The Lamar Life Insurance 





their way through 
medical reports. 


The 
Adjaster’s 
Manual 
Price: 
$7.50 





The SPECTATOR 


Poul V. Reinartz, M.D. at $7.50. 


| enclose check herewith [] 


Name & Title 


Company eaae 


Medicine Men or Insurance Men? 


Sometimes claims adjusters begin to wonder 
just which they are when they start working 
complicated technical 
THE SPECTATOR’S 
“Adjuster’s Manual” is just the thing to help 
them cut down on a lot of hard work. A 
standard in the field for more than 40 years, 
this layman’s medical book was written by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D., the associate medical 
director of The Prudential. Its more than 
600 pages full of information include a 
100-page glossary. Each injury or illness— 
found under its logical classification—is de- 
scribed as to its nature, symptoms, probable 
amount of disability and bearing on insur- 
ability. There are over 100 illustrations. 


Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL by 


Please send bill [ 


Address Seaas Be asain tire als 
SON ov icccecewsnaweenes 


| Fill in this coupon and mail to receive your copy promptly. 
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Co., Jackson, Mississippi; The Standard 
Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Quebec, 
have been admitted to membership in 
the Agency Management Association. 

Tom M. Lucas, 78, loan officer and a 
director of Southwestern Life Insu: 
ance Co., Dallas, Texas, died. 

Prudence Life Insurance Company oi 
Chicago has been licensed in Arkansa 

Charles A. Coolidge of Boston has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of New York Lije. 

West Coast Telephone Company has 
sold $2,500,000 of debentures, 444 per 
cent series due 1977, to four life insur- 
ance companies. They are: New Yor‘ 
Life Insurance Company: Mutual Lije 
Insurance Company of New York: 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company ; Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Nebraska. 

Washington National of Ulinois an 
nounces the following executive 
changes: R. J. Wetterlund to chair- 
man of the board: H. R. Kendall 
to co-chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; P. W. Watt to president; G. Pres- 
ton Kendall to vice-president; Burton 
P. Sears to vice-president and general 
counsel; T. Heckel and C. H. Kendall 
to vice-president; R. C. Knoblock to 
second vice-president; R. S. Finley. 
A. M. Hanson and I. A. Maher to third 
vice-president; R. J. Mueller to super- 
visor in the general agency department. 








The average life insurance man, bless 
his heart, is literally hungry for sales 
ideas. That's because sales ideas are the 
tools of his trade. It’s how he earns his 
bread and butter. 

American United Life’s agency 
department is aware of this simple fact 
of life. The brass do a lot of traveling 
and talking. They do a lot of listening 
too. And like the bee that carries pollen 
from flower to flower, ideas are carried 
from one agency to another. The seeds 
sprout and pick up individual 
characteristics that turn out a harvest 
of new ideas. Incidentally, the agency 
department raises quite a crop of sales 
ideas on its own, too—sales plans 

that are practical and usable. 

Knowing about the bees and the birds 
and the flowers probably accounts for 
the record volume of quality business 
coming our way. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway ot Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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: Half a Loaf 
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an 
on YESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys 
a you only half a loaf. 
"eC- 
oa Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, 
“ silver, today have barely half as much buy in them. And the 
to limits of fire insurance you bought to protect your investment 
nd in house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are only half- 
er: protection today. 
nt. 


Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and so is half 
enough insurance. But buying less fire insurance than today’s 


values demand is false economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, chances are that if 
you haven’t increased your insurance limits apace, a fire would 
find you tragically under-insured. Why not have your local 
agent help you determine your requirements—today? 


he 
» Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 


emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


NOS.F.& We 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Home-Owners Package 
OUNDERS INSURANCE COM- 


PANY announces important changes 
in its Home-Owner’s Package Policies 
(see analysis in THe Spectator, June, 
1951, p. 52.). Effective October 8, 1952, 
the “continuous” policy form will be 
discontinued, and all new Home-Owner's 
policies will be written on a three-year 
term basis. 

The comprehensive (HO) package 
policy has been broadened as follows: 

(a) Optional coverage on outbuild- 
ings (garages, etc.) is increased from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent of residence 
values; 

(b) Optional 5 per cent coverage is 
provided on “trees, shrubs and plants” 
(N/E $250 any single item), for cer- 
tain specific perils; 

(c) “Towing and labor costs” cover- 
age may be purchased on an optional 
basis; 

(d) “Territorial limits” for automo- 
bile coverages only are changed to read: 
‘ within the United States of 
\merica, its territories or possessions, 
Canada, Newfoundland or the Republic 
of Mexico, or (while) is being trans- 
ported between ports thereof”: 

(e) “Landslip” (or landslide) is no 
longer a policy exclusion; 

(f) “Smudge” damage is no longer 
excluded; 

(g) The “definition of dwelling” is 
amended to include two-family units. 
The rating and the payment of preminm 
provisions under the comprehensive 
(HO) policy remain unaltered. 


Higher Coverage 

_ Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies are offering a new medica! 

expense policy to help people pay large 

medical bills which exceed the limits 

of current medical insurance plans, ac- 

cording to Mr. C. W. 


president, 


Leftwich, vice- 


The new coverage will be available 
with amounts payable of $2000 or 
$5000. to be issued with $100, $200, 
$300 or $500 deductibles. The com- 
panies will pay 80 per cent of allowable 
expense up to whichever maximum is 
selected. 

Allowable expenses include hospital 
bills, ambulance service, surgeon’s fees, 
physician’s fees, special nurses’s fees, 
anaesthetics, X-ray and laboratory ex 
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forms 


fees, 


physiotherapist’s 
drugs and medicines, blood plasma, ar- 
tificial limbs and eyes, casts and truss- 
es, oxygen and oxygen equipment, rent- 
al of wheel chair or hospital-type bed, 
and the rental of an iron lung. 


aminations, 


Revised Hull Clauses 


HE following is a brief record vi 

the principal amendments made in 
the revised edition of the Institute Time 
Clauses (Hulls) as annaunced by the 
Institute of London Underwriters. In 
addition. a number of minor alterations 
both in phraseology and punctuation 
have been made. 


Clause |. 


Running Down Clause—Proviso 


It having been considered logical 
that as the Shipowners’ P & I Clubs 
cover injury to wharves, piers, etc., they 
should also assume liability for damage 
to goods and property on such strue- 
tures and on land, and since the Clubs 
are prepared to assume such liability 
the following words have been added 
in line 22: 

“or any goods or property thereon or 


on land 


RETIRES 





Louis H. Pink, chief executive of As- 
sociated Hospital Service, New York’s 
Blue Cross Plan, for the past ten years. 
retired as chairman of the board of 
directors at the beginning of this year. 


Clause 6. Change of Ownership 


The words “time of sale” (line 50) 
have been substituted for “date of sale” 
with a view to clarification and to 
eliminate, for example, controversy in 
the event of an accident occurring on 
the date of change of ownership. 

The provision “if required” has been 
added to the wording to take care of 
cases where a new owner might wish 
to carry on his own insurances even 
though he would have to approach 
Underwriters for that purpose. 


Clause 7. Negligence Clause 


The words “subject matter insured” 
have been used in preference to “Hull 
and Machinery” in order to avoid doubt 
as to the inclusion of such items as 
fuel oil. 

The words “Accidents in loading. 
discharging or shifting cargo or fuel” 
have been substituted for: 

“Accidents in loading, discharging or 
handling cargo or in bunkering or in tak- 
ing in fuel.” 


to provide for cases where it is neces- 
sary. in order to carry out repairs to 
empty and gas-free a vessel’s fuel tanks 
and for the normal operation of shift- 
ing oil fuel from one tank to another, 
or moving bunker coal. 

The words “the Assured. Owners 01 
Managers” have been adopted in line 
67 to correspond with the wording em 
ployed in the Disbursement Clause 
(Clause 21). 

The words “Masters. Officers, Crew 
or Pilots” have been adopted in lines 
65 and 68 in preference to the words 
“Master. Mariners. Engineers or Pilots” 
in line 66 and “Masters. Mates, Engi 
neers, Pilots or Crew” in line 69 of th: 
present clauses. 


Clause 9. Expenses pursuant to 


Sue and Labouring Clauses 

This clause has undergone considei 
In the first paragraph 
Salvage 


able revision. 
reference to Salvage and 
Charges has been omitted on the 
grounds that, as with General Average. 
the measure of Underwriters’ liabilits 
is provided for in the Marine Insurance 
Act and that no specifie reference to 
Salvage or Salvage Charges is there- 
fore required. The first paragraph oi 
the clause accordingly deals only with 
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Sue and Labour Charges and states 
the basis of calculation of Underwrit- 
ers’ liability, whether the value of the 
property saved exceeds, or is exceeded 
by. the expenditure incurred. 

The second paragraph deals with 
expenditure which although in the na- 
ture of Sue and Labour Charges can- 
not rightly be so described by reason 
of the fact that it was incurred, not 
with a view to saving the ship alone, 
but the ship together with other prop- 
erty. The revision of this second part 
of the Clause has been agreed with 
the Shipowners’ P & | Clubs. 


Clause 10 


“Of thirds” has been deleted as 


being unnecessary. 
Clause 11. Refrigerating Machinery & 
Insulation 

This clause has redrafted to 
take care of difficulties from the Sur- 
veyor’s point of view. The concluding 
sentence of this clause reading: 


been 


“Refrigerating machinery and insulation 
not covered unless expressly included in 


this policy.” 


has been amended to read: 
installa- 
shall be 


“Refrigerating machinery and 
tion, unless separately 


deemed to be part of the Hull.” 


valued, 


“Installation” has been used in pref- 


erence to “insulation” as being the 


more comprehensive term. 
Clause 12. F. P. A. 

It was felt desirable to tighten up 
the provision “that Underwriters shall 
pay the expense of sighting the bot- 


Clause 


tom” cutting out those cases where a 
vessel is dry docked for some other 
purpose and the cost of dry docking is 
claimed merely because the bottom is 
sighted after the stranding. 


Clause 15. Voyage Clause 


It having been suggested that the 
present Voyage Clause contains am- 
higuities, an attempt has been made, 
in consultation with a number of Aver- 
age Adjusters, to reframe the clause in 
a form, which it is thought will meet 
most of the difficulties experienced in 


practice, 


Clause 16. Unrepaired Damage Clause 


‘ 


‘or any extension thereof 
under Clause 4” have been added to 
make it that Underwriters are 
not to be liable for unrepaired damage 
in addition to a subsequent total loss, 
even though the total loss does not 
occur until after expiry of the period 
originally covered by the policy, and 
during the period of extension provided 
for in Clause 4, 


The words 


clear 


Clause 17. Valuation Clause 


The second paragraph of this clauve 
has been added to take care of a posi- 
tion such as arises under American Law 
where damage in excess of 50% en- 
titles an Assured to abandon the prop- 
erty to Underwriters and claim for a 
Constructive Total Loss. 


Clause 19. Tender Clause 


This clause has been remodelled. In 
particular the section of the clause 
dealing with the 30% allowance for 
time lost has been revised to make it 
clear that the allowance is restricted 
to the period between despatch and 
acceptance of tender. 


Clause 22. Returns Clause 

As a result of the new system of 
calculating Lying Up Returns, whivi 
will come into operation with the adop- 
tion of the revised Institute Time 
Clauses (Hulls), the differentiation be- 
tween vessels laid up at home and 
abroad will be discontinued and the 
words “with no cargo on board” will 
henceforth mean exactly what they ex- 
press, i.e., a vessel empty of cargo and 
with no exception of cargo being loaded 
or discharged. To give effect to this 
new system the Returns Clause has been 
redrafted. An optional clause applica- 
ble to overlapping returns, which is self- 
explanatory, has been added in lines 
283/285. 














Introducing; SUNNY MONEY 





He is a symbol of Kansas City Life and of 
the miracle of life insurance—the 
transformation of ordinary currency into 
“sunny money.” With him we shall stress the 
privilege as well as the obligation of life 
insurance. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ON THE HORIZON 








THESE 


PON a recent trip to the West 

Coast an acquaintance said he 
had been solicited by “the most out- 
standing underwriter in the life insur- 
ance business.” This was evidenced by 
the fact the agent displayed an ac- 
knowledgment indicating a national 
award for the quality of his business. 
So I inquired further to find out who 
received this outstanding national rec- 
ognition. An inner voice whispered to 
me “we attain competence by associa- 
tion with competence” and so I decided 
to meet him personally and become en- 
riched by his superiority. The disillu- 
sionment that followed was unforget- 
table. Upon further investigation I 
found that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters confers each year 
upon many thousands of men and 
women, the designation “National Qual- 
ity Award”—a rather high sounding 
title inferring high quality work. Let 
us turn the floodlight on this “achieve- 
ment”, and then see what it looks like 
under the microscope. What is it made 
of? What does the life underwriter 
have to do to prove his quality perform- 
ance in the field? 

First, he must write at least fifteen 
cases each year totaling $150,000 paid 
business, for a period of two years and 
at the end of that time ninety per cent of 
the business must still be in force. And 
for this—he receives the designation 
“National Quality Award” which he 
uses on cards, stationery and other ad- 
vertising media. In effect the N A L U 
is verifying his supposed high quality 
salesmanship, which, of course, is non- 
sense. The N A L U has no knowledge 
and no measuring rod whereby the 
quality of the agent’s work can be 
critically examined and corresponding: 
ly graded. Actually, it is not a quality 
award at all. It merely indicates per- 
sistency of business in force. 

By what trick of computation does 
the calculation determine high quality 
salesmanship? Despite the error, it is 
displayed to the public by the life 
underwriter as evidence of institutional 
recognition of his superior capacities— 
capacities he frequently does not pos- 
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BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


THINGS THEY SCRAMBLE FOR 


sess. Thus he is a living embodiment 
of contradictions. His limited business 
remains in force at least two years. 
Simple arithmetic. Simple quantities. 
But by some twist of the imagination 
this quantity is called quality. 

Thus the awards are given on the 
fantastic assumption that these two 
words are interchangeable and mean 
the same thing—a most unpalatable 
conclusion for any one who respects the 
English language. 

When a wide-spread organization like 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters hands out an award for 
notable achievement, it is responsible 
to the public for the accuracy of its 
statements and also for the inferences 
which those statements convey. The 
requirements for this award are so lim- 
ited in scope that this year nearly ten 
thousand men and women engaged in 
selling life insurance will acquire the 
designation. And how they scramble 
for it. 


The executive offices of the NA LU 
are smothered with applications. Each 
applicant must have his records veri- 
fied by company or agency manage- 
ment. The mere printing of “diplomas” 
and detailed examination of each quali- 
fier is an expense that the NALU 
could well afford to save for a more 
worthy purpose. 

An underwriter who is rich in capaci- 
ties does not require citations. He does 
not have to be inoculated annually with 
wild delusions of personal grandeur. 
Instead, his inspiration corresponds to 
his maturity. He has outgrown his 
childish desires for toys as he has out- 
grown the trousers he wore in boyhood. 
This National Quality Award is a hom- 
age which the institution pays to ac- 
quire membership interest. And yet the 
same institution tells us that selling 
life insurance is a profession. Thus 
words seem to lose all significance and 
this in turn disturbs me greatly. I have 
a keen respect for the English language 
and when I hear words and phrases 
cry out in agony, my intinct is to yell 
for the police. This practice of being 


cruel to words has gone on for a long 
\ime and it is evident that certain <ce- 
finements in this torture are peculiarly 
characteristic of the life insurance 
business. We are obsessed with volume. 
We are quantity minded. This is essen- 
tially a volumetric business. But we 
get our utterances confused when we 
think and act as though quantity auto- 
matically means quality. All designa- 
tions that are not based on verifiable 
facts—that do not mean what they say 
—should not be granted. Awards must 
not be given as a means of clever de- 
ception. After all, there is quite a dif- 
ference between persistency of business 
attained and the quality of salesman- 
ship displayed. Pressure groups de- 
mand the former be called the latter— 
and that is exactly what the institution 
does in handing out ten thousand qual 
ity awards. It is a sign of weakness to 
treat this nonsense with complaisance. 
When the sublime and the ridiculous 
become so closely related and inter- 
mixed, it is necessary to separate them 
by critical analysis. 

Unfortunately there is always pres- 
ent, a vast clamor of ‘alf-truths, un- 
truths and injured facts that fill the 
air and intoxicate people’s emotions 
and to this mess we can add the Na- 
tional Quality Award given to agents 
in the life insurance business. If per- 
chance this award is an inspiration to 
some men then George Bernard Shaw 
was right when he said in his drama 
(Man and Superman) “A plate of hot 
muffins is all the inspiration some men 
need.” In effect, they like mental pas- 
try and have a sweet tooth for exag- 
gerated pleasantry. 

The individual who possesses un- 
mistakable superior capacity does not 
require the NALU to tell his clients 
about his quality work. They know it. 
Conversely, when the underwriter lacks 
these qualities, no outside source can 
superimpose it upon him. All awards, 
diplomas, plaques and other trinkets 
represent a meaningless jumble in the 
rhetoric of nonsense. Superiority is 
inside the man. Awards are outside of 
him. He can’t give what he hasn’t got. 
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| 
A LINE A 


1. “How” and “why” are two of my 
strong key words in countering insur- 
ance objections this year. . . . I'll use 
them more in order to find out what 
my prospects are thinking about. 

2. Do I “handle” insurance? Or, do 
[ “feel” insurance? The first is matter- 
of-fact—cold. The second is sharing 
with my prospects the benefits of insur- 
ance in action. 

3. My Main Street merchant may or 
may not have adequate personal Life 
insurance—that’s old stuff to him. But 
does he know I can guarantee him that, 
on his death, his wife will get the entire 
retail value of his life’s work? That’s 
new stuff to him. Nowadays, it’s called 
“Business Life.” 


Big Man 

4. “You have a bright future ahead 
of you. Sooner or later, you’re going 
to need at least $100,000 Life insurance. 
You can’t afford it now, but keep ‘it in 
mind as your objective.” Golly, he felt 
good. He knows I know he’s a big man. 

5. I’m anybody’s “charity.” Better 
back out of a “oh, all right, gimme a 
thousand” situation, when it’s an insult 
to my professional knowledge. 

6. What is the most important factor 
in the development of a child’s happy. 
healthy personality? A feeling of secur- 
ity. What do I sell? 

7. Just as a man wants to be per- 
petuated by his son, so he wants his 
business to live after him. In either case 
!'m protecting his “baby.” 

8. The first time anything is done, it’s 
complicated. The second time, it can 
be improved and simplified. That’s a 
rule of engineering. Why not take “a 
second look” at some of my established 
practices? 

9. Have I ever “lost” a Personal 
Property Floater sale because a pros- 
pect refused to state values? Of course 
not. Insure to value .. . with a deducti- 





sales briefings 


DAY... 


ble. The PPF 
policy. 

10. Quoting the people: “My agent 
didn’t tell me. Every time something 
new comes out, I hear about it from 
someone else.” 

11. The inventor of the rubber eraser 
had something. He created a device to 
correct one’s errors. Similarly, insur- 
ance is a device to protect us against 
the cost of many of our mistakes. 

12. Programming carries the obliga- 
tion of my keeping the program up-to- 
date. Let's see . .. when did I last check 
on Jack’s situation? 

13. Sixteen men die paying off their 
mortgages for every one house de- 
stroyed by fire. 

14. Dollar depreciation has created a 
need for increased amounts of Life pro- 
tection just as it has created a need for 
increased amounts of property protec- 
tion. 

15. I’m adding medical payments 
automatically to my Automobile poli- 
cies. Why am I not adding the Addi- 
tional Living Expense endorsement to 
my Dwelling and Contents policies? 

16. Taking care of my kids is a full 
time job. I realize this when I have to 
“baby sit.” How would my widow make 
out? 


is not a maintenance 


No Time 


17. “Oh, sure, anybody can learn all 
about insurance. There are all kinds 
of books and manuals. It takes time. 
of course, I, as your insurance adviser, 
can save you a lot of effort because | 
know the page where you can find the 
information.” 

18. When isn’t paying an insurance 
premium “a burden”? Well, at least, 
I have consolation in the fact that I 
have insurance which can be depended 
on to work for me. 

19. “Bill, you have enough Fire in- 
surance to cover what is in your kitchen. 


How about increasing it to cover what 
is in the rest of the house?” 

20. Do my insureds have my calen- 
dar, blotter, card, or whatever, so that 
they always have my name with them 

. at home ... in the office... on a 
trip? 

21. Here’s one New Year’s resolution 
1 kept. Today, I mailed out a batch of 
my company’s national advertising re- 
prints. 

22. The cost of living is high: so is 
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the cost of dying. Check clean-ups. 

23. “The difference between what 
you're earning from this store, and, the 
sale price in a forced liquidation—is 
you. It can be insured with Business 
Life.” 

24. Quoting the people: “The only 
trouble with this retirement policy is— 
it isn’t big enough. I'll just get by.” 

25. One of the boys tells me: “Ex- 
plain cash values to your Life pros- 
pects. They want to know about that.” 
Thanks. 

26. I have a Personal Accident policy 
on the office secretary in this place. I 
wonder if her boss ever heard of an 
Employee Life plan? 

27. Young folks are up to the hilt in 
debt according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. There isn’t any short cut to 
financial security. I’ll see more of the 











young people. They need some budget 
advice. 

28. Korean veterans might well be 
persuaded to put aside a few dollars of 
their separation allowances for the day 
when the dollar buys more. 

29. “Don’t wait for deflation to set 
in. If you find yourself with too much 
insurance later on, you can always cut 
down. Meanwhile, don’t let your family 
gamble on the future of the dollar.” 

30. When am I going to get out of 
my “5 and 10” ways of thinking? A 
$5,000 sale here . . . a $10,000 prospect 
there . . . immediate sales rather than 
over-all needs and eventual purchases. 
From now on, I'll set up the long range 
pattern in the first interview. 

31. Another good month of helping 
a lot of people help themselves. Which 
reminds me: neighbors are people— 
they need insurance just like anyone 
else. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


| RECENT DECISIONS ON 
THE TAXABILITY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


HIS article will review several re- 
cent decisions pertaining to the 
taxability of life insurance and an- 
nuities. 
Special Ruling—Signed by E. I. Me- 
Larney, Deputy Commissioner: 

Section 22 (b)(2)(A) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code provides in part 
that in the case of a transfer for a 
valuable consideration, by assignment 
or otherwise, of a life insurance, en- 
dowment, or annuity contract, or any 
interest therein, only the actual value 
of such consideration and the amount 
of the premiums and other sums sub- 
sequently paid-by the transferee shall 
be exempt from taxation under para- 
graph (1) or this paragraph,—Federal 
Income Tax. The preceding sentence 
shall not apply in the case of such 
transfer if such contract or interest 
therein has a basis for determining 
gain or loss in the hands of a trans- 
feree determined in whole or in part 
by reference to such basis of such con- 
tract or interest therein in the hands of 
the transferor. 

The foregoing section has always 
been bothersome in connection with the 
taxability of business insurance. For 
example, if a partnership were to pur- 
chase insurance on the lives of its 
partners, the partnership owning the 
policies, being the beneficiary, and 
paying the premiums, the law is verv 
explicit in stating that the proceeds 
payable to the partnership in the event 
of the death of a partner are not sub- 
ject to income tax. But suppose the 
partners have been carrying personal 
insurance on their own lives for a num- 
ber of years, can they assign these 
policies to the partnership without in- 
volving the proceeds under the fore- 
going section? 

A special ruling, signed by E. I. Me- 
Larney, Deputy Commissioner, answers 
this question in the affirmative. 
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On April 1, 1952, a partnership was 
formed by a father and son. In order 
to retire the interest of either partner 
who may die during the existence of 
the partnership, it was agreed that the 
partnership will acquire and own life 
insurance in the amount of $25,000 
upon the life of each partner. The 
father and son were each insured for 
$25,000 under personal life insurance 
policies which they had carried sepa- 
rately for several years. The following 
question arose: If they were to contrib- 
ute these policies to the partnership as 
a part of their capital contributions so 
that all rights of ownership would be 
vested in the partnership and the part- 
nership was designated as the bene- 
ficiary to receive the proceeds upon the 
death of the insured, would there be 
an income tax payable under the fore- 
going section at the time of the death 
of the insured? 

The special ruling states: “Section 
113(a) (13) of the Code provides in 
part that if property was acquired after 
February 28, 1913, by a partnership 
and the basis is not otherwise deter- 
mined under any other paragraph of 
section 113(a). then the basis shall be 
the same as it would'be in the hands 
of the transferor, increased in the 
amount of gain or decreased in the 
amount of loss recognized to the trans- 
feror upon such transfer under the law 
applicable to the year in which the 
transfer was made. 

“In view of the foregoing and on the 
basis of the facts submitted, it is held 
that the transfer of the insurance poli- 
cies in question to the partnership as 
a part of the capital contributions of 
you and your son will not constitute a 
transfer for a valuable consideration 
and any amounts paid to the partner- 
ship as beneficiary under the policies 
by reason of the death of the insured 
will be exempt from income tax under 


section 22(b) (1) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code.” 

DuPont v. Commissioner — United 
States Tax Court: 

The question in this case was: 
Whether a life insurance policy owned 
by Richard C duPont, the decedent, on 
the life of his father, A. Felix duPont, 
who survived him, should be valued in 
the decedent’s estate at the cash value, 
the replacement cost, or the inter- 
polated reserve value. 

On the date of his death, Richard C. 
duPont owned five single premium life 
insurance policies which he had taken 
out on his father’s life. He also owned 
a one-fifth undivided interest in a trust, 
the sole assets of which consisted in 17 
policies on the life of his father. 

There was no dispute over the inclu- 
sion of the decedent’s interests in such 
policies within his gross taxable estaie. 
The Commissioner contended that the 
policies should be valued for estate tax 
purposes at the replacement cost of 
comparable contracts, or, in the absence 
of such replacement costs, at the inter- 
polated terminal reserve values. The 
petitioner argued that the cash sur- 
render values of the policies represent 
the proper measures of value to be ap- 
plied for estate tax purposes. 

The Tax Court, under date of Sep- 
tember 26, 1952, upheld the contention 
of the Commissioner in the following 
language: “Several examples are set 
forth in petitioner’s brief to prove that 
the cash surrender values of the poli- 
cies in controversy are the only practi- 
cal, realistic and reasonable criteria to 
use for estate tax purposes. These 
examples fail to impress us as being 
more than mere speculation. The stat- 
ute involved here requires the inclusion 
in decedent’s gross estate of the value 
of all property to the extent of dece- 
dent’s interest therein. There can be no 
question that the value of decedent’s 
interest in the controverted policies on 
the day he died exceeded, with few 
exceptions, the cash surrender values 
thereof, and had such policies been 
transferred on that date by gift rather 
than by death. that the replacement 
costs would be the proper measures of 
value applicable. While there might 
possibly be some differences in a case 
where. as here, the taxable transfer 
was by death. we see no cogent reasons. 
and none have been presented. why 
such mode of transmission should ef- 
fect anv marked alteration in the value 
of decedent’s interest in the policies so 
transferred. We are of the opinion that 
cost is the better of the suggested 
criteria to reflect the value of the poii- 
cies to the extent of decedent’s interes's 
therein at the date of his death. Peti- 
tioner has not contested the accuracy 
of respondent’s computations of such 
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cost values. These computations, it ap- 
pears, are in accord with the rules of 
evaluation laid down in the above cited 
cases as applied to the instant situation 
Therefore, . . . respondent is affirmed.” 
Estate of Henry Fried v. Collector—- 
United States District Court: 


On April 10, 1929, an insurance pol- 
icy on the life of Henry Fried was 
issued in the amount of $5,000 naming 
Merle J. Moskowitz, the  insured’s 
grandson as the primary beneficiary. 
Joseph Moskowitz, the father of the 
minor beneficiary, had possession of 
the policy at all times after its issue 
and paid all of the premiums prior to 
the death of the insured. The insured 
died on May 16, 1944. 


On or about August 17, 1932, Janu- 
ary 20, 1936 and February 10, 1942, 
loans were made by the insurance com- 
pany on this policy. These loans were 
applied for and were granted in the 
name of the insured, but Joseph Mos- 
kowitz, the father of the minor bene- 
ficiary. signed the name of the insured 
on the loan applications, which were 
obtained to pay premium. 

Upon the death of the decedent, the 
policy in the possession of Joseph Mos- 
kowitz was surrended to the insurance 
company which paid the net amount 
of $3,852.00, being the face value less 
the premium loans, to Joseph Mosko- 
witz as trustee for Merle J. Moskowitz. 
in accordance with the beneficiary en- 
dorsements on the policy. 

The question arose as to whether the 
net proceeds of this policy should be 
included in the gross estate of the in 
sured for Federal Estate Tax purposes. 
The United States District Court for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania 
stated in its decision of June 13, 1952, 
as follows: “It seems to us that there 
has not been a sufficient showing here 
that the decedent insured intended to 
relinquish control over the policy or 
that he actually did relinquish control 
over it. While the evidence establishes 
that he neither retained possession of 
the policy nor paid the premiums 
thereon, it did not establish that he 
had relinquished all incidents of own- 
ership. On the contrary, he did retain 
the power to change the beneficiary, 
the power to surrender or cancel the 
policy, the power to assign the policy 
and the power to obtain from the in- 
surer a loan against the surrender value 
of the policy. There can be no question 
that the insured had these powers 
initially and there is not a sufficient 
showing that he ever relinquished any 
of them. Two changes of beneficiary 
were made; nothing affirmatively ap- 
pears to establish that anyone other 
than the insured made them, so we 
infer that he did. Plaintiffs argue that 


these changes were merely formal in 
nature and that the beneficial or equi- 
table owner remained the same. Even if 
these were mere formal changes, they 
do not establish that the insured re- 
tained the power to change the bene- 
ficiary. 

“On three separate occasions, loans 
were applied for and were granted in 
the name of the insured. Joseph Mos- 
kowitz signed the name of the insured 
on the loan applications. This supports 
the conclusion that Joseph Moskowitz 
recognized that the insured had re- 
tained this incident of ownership. 

“A further circumstance in this case 
supports our conclusion. The procedure 
prescribed in the policy for assignment 
was not followed. An affidavit sub- 





mitted by the insurance agent who 
sold the policy to the insured is to the 
effect that the insured told him to 
deliver the policy to Joseph Moskowitz. 
If an assignment had been contem- 
plated at that time, it seems likely that 
there would have been some discussion 
concerning it between the agent and the 
insured, and that the prescribed pro- 
cedure would have been followed. *** 

“We conclude that Congress in- 
tended that the term ‘incidents of own- 
ership’ include the powers which we 
have found to have been retained by 
the insured. We must, therefore, enter 
judgment for the defendant.” 

The decision indicates the importance 
of carrying out legal formalities if tax 
exemption is desired. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


THE ASCENDING AVERAGE 


HAT there is more general interest 

in the securities markets is hard 
to deny. Even before the election a 
certain feeling of subdued confidence 
was evident. Since then that feeling has 
blossomed into more resolute action. 
The market as measured by the various 
Averages has been steadily pushing 
ahead, with the pauses and temporary 
declines to be expected in any major 
trend. 

The “why” of improved values is 
that a new yard stick of measurement 
has emerged. That yard stick in simple 
terms is confidence—confidence that 
business will be less harassed and be 
permitted to devote its energies to im- 
proving production and extending its 
services. The resulting atmosphere is 
more in tune with the spirit of the 
American free enterprise system. 

And yet with this apparently im- 
proved outlook there is frequently 
raised the question as to whether or 
not the market is “too high.” Those 
words “too high” reflect a fear of num- 
bers—for example, 270 in the Dow In- 
dustrial Average—as related to similar 
numbers of the past, rather than a 
considered opinion as to what those 
numbers mean. We are all quite con- 
scious that high numbers in 1929 curled 
over like a shining rocket into a dis- 
mal dive. That experience, and other 
lessons of the past, should not be for- 
gotten, but neither should they warp 
one’s present judgment through fear 
of numbers alone. 

Values, rather than an Average, is 
the crucial test and value is influenced 
hy confidence or the lack of it. For 
many years, you may recall, common 
stocks have been valued at lower levels 
in relation to existing and prospective 
earnings than they were fifteen years 
or so ago. In fact a fairly common ex- 
pression has been that stocks were the 
least inflated group in an economy 
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fairly bristling with inflationary influ- 
ences. Investors—and they included 
employe pension funds, common trust 
funds of banks, as well as trusts and 
private funds—were unwilling to look 
very far into the future. They could 
see substantial progress and good pres- 
ent earnings, but were not satisfied that 
some Governmental or Commission act 
might not overnight upset, or at least 
impede, the progress being made. A 
defensive sort of approach was adopted. 
With the hope that a more tranquil 
atmosphere would prevail under a new 
administration, the old yard stick of 
value is being re-examined. 

Our country is growing rapidly— 
twenty million more consumers joined 
the nation in the ten years ending in 
1950. That growth is continuing at 


CONTROLLER 





Richard F. Tharp was appointed con- 
troller of The Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co. and its affiliates at a board 
of directors meeting held recently. 


close to three million a year. These 
consumers need many things and a 
high standard of living develops new 
wants. Under competitive enterprise 
these wants will be catered to. The best 
evidence along that line is the money 
being spent each year by our largest 
firms to modernize and expand produc- 
tive facilities. Some will say that this 
will result in overproduction, but they 
forget that as new and better facilities 
come into being the more obsolete or 
less efficient units are scrapped. Thie 
overall addition to output is a net 
figure, rather than the sum of new 
funds spent in a given year. Early in 
1952 there were predictions that big 
business would be fully equipped, if 
not over-expanded, by the end of the 
year and that the economy would re- 
ceive a serious check from the curtail- 
ment of industrial construction in 1953. 
Now we find that the reported expan- 
sion plans for 1953 will probably equal 
those of 1952. The utility industry 
alone is still far behind the demand for 
power and will spend many billions in 
the new year. 

Such factors are basic supports to a 
growing prosperous economy. Once in- 
vestors sense that future growth will be 
steady and strong, they are willing to 
place a higher present value—as you 
say in the insurance field—on the 
future dollars expected to be earned. 
This action results in a higher value 
being placed on the common stocks of 
good American companies. In the proc- 
ess of creating higher values, the mar- 
ket as a whole moves to higher level— 
higher numbers in the Averages. This 
higher level is not necessarily a sign 
of weakness, unless the future values 
are being discounted in wholly artifi- 
cial and unrealistic terms. For example 

-if General Motors is to have a pros- 
perous year it is not unreasonable to 
anticipate higher earnings and a pos- 
sible increase in dividends. If the stock 
is selling at a price to give a good in- 
come on the present dividend and that 
dividend is not an excessive percentage 
of total earnings, then with an encour- 
aging outlook an increase in the price 
of the stock to anticipate the new earn- 
ings and dividend is natural. That is 
why good securities are bought—to 
share in the benefits of an expanding 
economy. 

The psychology of a “New Era” is 
dangerous, but to succumb to numero- 
logical fears in an expanding, confi- 
dent economy may deprive you of 
excellent income and profit possibilities 
in your investment portfolio. The mar- 
ket may he high at 270 in the Dow. 
but if so it is not because of the 279 
figure but because of some fundamental 
weakness in our financial or business 
structures not evident at present. 
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He’s headed 
for an automobile 


accident ! 


In Kenya, troubles often come by 
the ton, as two American mining 
engineers recently found out. 

They were driving along a nar- 
row African road, enjoying the 
familiar spectacle of wild animals 
scattering for cover. But one crusty 
customer failed to scatter. Instead, 
he gathered himself together — and 
charged! 

The result: two injured engineers 
trapped in an overturned car, while 
two tons of thoroughly aroused 
rhinoceros pawed and snorted out- 
side! 

The company car was reduced to 
junk. But the employer recovered 
every cent — for car, Workmen’s 
Compensation and damaged instru- 
ments. He was covered by American 
insurance, handled by his own 
trusted broker here in the United 
States. 

His broker didn’t have to know 
anything about Africa. He simply 


obtained the same sort of informa- 
tion required for domestic risks, and 
brought it to American Interna- 
tional Underwriters. There, special- 
ists planned the comprehensive 
coverage his client needed for this 
foreign venture. 

AIU provides claims service on 
the spot in practically every country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go. Policies are in familiar 
U. S. terms — enforceable in U. S 
courts — yet they conform to every 
law, custom and insurance peculiar- 
ity of the’ region concerned. Gaps 
and overlaps are avoided. Losses are 
paid in the same currency as the 
premium is paid — including U. S. 
dollars where local laws permit. 

Privately-owned American in- 
vestments abroad have jumped from 
614 billion dollars six years ago to 15 
billion today! Can you safely leave 
this important source of commis- 
sions to your competitors? 





temember, you don’t have to be 
an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AlU—and AIU is your 
expert! For full information and 
literature, write to Dept. S of the 
AIU office nearest you. 
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102 Maiden Lane 
148 State Street 
317 Barr Building 


New York 5, New York 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Chicago 4, Illinois....208 So. LaSalle Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif...206 Sansome Street 
Los Angeles 17, Calif...612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Washington..815 White Building 
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COURT DEFINES 
TERM ‘DIRECTLY’ 


ALTER METZLER was an eight 

year old school boy. He was in- 
sured under a “Student Medical Ac- 
cidental Policy.” This policy provided 
indemnity for medical expenses caused 
by accidental bodily injuries sustained 
by the insured while going directly 
from school to home. The provision of 
the policy in controversy read: 

“Against loss, which the Company 
will pay, consisting of expense herein- 
after mentioned, resulting from acci- 
dental bodily injury sustained by ‘such 
student’ only, (a) while in attendance 
at school; (b) while going directly 
from home to school and directly from 
school to home (excluding bodily in- 
juries which may occur in the resi- 
dence; * * *” 

While the policy was in force, the 
insured left school and _ proceeded 
homeward. The school was on the 
northerly side of Kossuth Street in 
the Borough of Haledon, New Jersey. 
He turned in a westerly direction and 
proceeded about 150 feet, then turned 
left and proceeded south across 
Kossuth Street and continued across 
the curb and sidewalk and the abutting 
property about 25 feet to a building 
under construction. He stopped there 
to play on the rafters and fell into the 
cellar sustaining injuries. 

The Company denied liability on 
the ground that the insured was not 
-going directly from school to home. 
Suit was brought and the trial court 
found that the policy covered, and 
awarded judgment for the amount of 
the medical and hospital expenses. 

The New Jersey Superior Court. 
Appellate Division. reversed the trial 
court. for the reason that: 

Our review of the language of the con- 
tract and the use of the word “directly” 
fails to indicate any ambiguity or basis 
for conflicting contemplations of the par- 
ties. We are of the opinion that the lan- 
guage used indicated an intention to re- 
strict coverage to a limited scope of 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


activity provided for therein and that the 
term “directly” connoted the ordinary 
understanding of that word, i. e., in a 
straight line or course, without digression 
or deviation. * * * 

We find that the language of the insur- 
ance contract is clear and unambiguous 
and that there was no need for invoking 
the canons of construction; that the same 
could well have been enforced in accord- 
ance with its written word. In so holding, 
we find that Walter Metzler was not en- 
route directly from school to home when 
the accident complained of occurred and 
a fortiori, not within the protection of the 
policy. Such interpretation is in harmony 
with the clear words of the contract and 
the apparent intent of the parties. 

(Metzler vs. London G. & A. Co., Ltd., 
N. J. Superior Court, Appellate Division, 
July 10, 1952.) 


‘ACCIDENT’ DEFINED 


HE Neale Construction Company 

entered into contracts with North 
Plains Telephone Company and Pan- 
handle Electric Corporation to perform 
certain construction work in Texas. 
Generally, Neale agreed to furnish 
labor, vehicles and other equipment 
necessary to perform aerial and under- 
ground construction work on North 
Plains telephone system in Dumas, 
Texas. It agreed to splice the necessary 
telephone cables and to make the in- 
stallations in accordance with the speci- 
fications of the contract. 

A lawsuit was brought against Neale 
by the other companies claiming that 
it failed to perform its obligations un- 
der the contracts in that it performed 
defective wire spinning of all aerial 
cables, in that it did not properly ter- 
minate the wire spinning at the end of 
each span, that it failed to properly 
take up the slack in the spinning wire 
in each span and did not bind the 
spinning wire at the end of each span, 
as required by the specifications, but 
on the other hand performed this work 
in a crude and improper manner. 

Neale had a Comprehensive Automo 
bile Liability Policy covering (a) liabil- 
ity for bodily injury (b) auto property 


damage liability (c) property damage 
liability except automobile. The policy 
also included a products completed 
operations endorsement and a products 
hazard clause. 

Neale served notice of the suit on 
the carrier demanding that it come in 
and defend. The carrier denied liab.l- 
ity and refused to defend. A judgme it 
being rendered against Neale, the latter 
sued the carrier. The U. S. Distr‘ct 
Court, District of Kansas found in favor 
of the carrier. On appeal, the U. 3. 
Court of Appeals stated that before 
analysing the provisions of the policy 
it must first be found that there was an 
“accident.” The Appellate Court then 
goes on to say: 


The Court Says: 


The gist of the two Texas causes of 
action was a breach of Neale’s contractual 
obligation to do the work in a workman- 
like manner and according to the speci- 
fications. Appellant (Neale) seizes upon 
the allegation that the defective manner 
of doing the work caused the spinning 
wire to break and therefrom argues that 
the breaking of the wire was an accident 
with resulting damage presumably to the 
wire and to the sagging cable. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the causes of action were 
not for damage from broken wires or in- 
jured cables but for the additional cost 
of repairing the defective installations. 
Thus it is alleged in the one case that 
plaintiff will be compelled to expend 
$3,759.70 to repair defective spinning and 
$1,700 to take out additional slack in the 
cable. Similar allegations are contained 
in the other complaint. No recovery is 
sought for broken spinning wire. 

But even if there were broken spinning 
wire and the breaking thereof was unin- 
tentional, it nonetheless was not an acci- 
dent as that term is used in the policy. 
The term “accident” as used in policies of 
insurance has been variously defined. A 
good definition is found in Gilliland v. 
Cement Co., 180 p. 793, as follows: 

“An ‘accident’ is simply an undesigned, 
sudden, and unexpected event, usually of 
an afflictive or unfortunate character and 
often accompanied by a manifestation of 
force.” 

The natural and ordinary consequences 
of a negligent act do not constitute an 
accident. If one negligently erects a roof 
by the use of weak or inadequate rafters, 
the roof is liable to collapse but its fall is 
not an accident because such is the ordi- 
nary result of such construction. Here 
certain standards were required for these 
installations. Because of the negligent 
manner in which the wires were spun 
certain damage resulted, such as permit- 
ting the cables to sag and even creating 
the hazard of broken spinning wires, but 
these results were the usual, ordinary and 
expected results of such negligent con- 
struction. Such results wére in no sence 
sudden, unexpected or unanticipated. When 
the means used and intended to be used 
produce results which are their natur®l 
and probable consequences, there has been 
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no accident although such results may not 
have been intended or anticipated.” 


Thus we see where an assured caa 
be negligent but the result of his negli- 
gence is not an accident, hence there is 
nv coverage. 

(Veale v. U. S. F. & G., U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, Novem- 
ber 4, 1952) 


SUICIDE AND INSANITY 


HE beneficiary brought an action in 

New York to recover the face 
amount of six life policies. The insured 
had committed suicide within two 
years after the issuance of the policy. 
The policy contained the provision 
that: “Self-destruction, sane or insane, 
within two years from the Date of 
Issue hereof, is a risk not assumed by 
the Society under this policy.” 

Under New York law a policy clause 
excluding death by suicide is inopera- 
tive if the insured at the time of his 
suicide was so far insane as to have 
been without appreciation of the physi- 
cal consequences of his action or with- 
out power to resist the disordered im- 
pulse that impelled him to end his owa 
life. (Franklin v. John Hancock Life, 
298 N. Y. 81) 

The question in this case was whether 
the plaintiff (beneficiary) had ad- 
duced enough evidence to warrant a 
jury in finding that the self-destruction 
of the insured resulted from insanity. 

The insured had been highly suc- 
cessful in the stock brokerage business 
earning about $100,000 a year. He was 
a director in various power companies 
and trustee of numerous trust funds. 
Before his suicide he engaged in some 
highly irregular business transactions. 
He was investigated by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The Com- 
mission brought an injunction against 
him in the Federal Court. A criminal 
investigation by the Department of 
Justice was in progress. The insured 
resigned from brokerage firm and also 
from the directorships and trusteeships. 
A week before the suicide, a represen- 
tative of the N. Y. Attorney-General’s 
office attempted to serve process on 
him. He took his life by means of an 
overdose of sleeping tablets. 

In attempting to show that the in- 
sured was insane at the time of his 
suicide, the plaintiff produced a physi- 
cian aad psychiatrist who testified in 
answer to a hypothetical question that 
the insured was insane at the time of 
the suicide. The jury disagreed. The 
insurance company’s attorney moved 
for juagment in its favor which was 
denied. The Company appealed. The 
Appellate Court reversed the trial 
court and said: 


fn an effort to meet the burden placed 
upon him by the ruling of the Court of 
Appeals in Franklin v. John Hancock 
Mutual Lije Insurance Company (supra) 
to establish insanity by the deceased when 
he took his life, plaintiff called numerous 
witnesses who gave testimony to the effect 
that when quite young the insured had 
assumed the support of a large, family; 
that his father’s brother had committed 
suicide at an early age; that the insured 
was an extremely industrious man who 
slept only three or four hours a day and 
studied very hard; that he had an insati- 
able lust for money and would allow no 
moral principle to stand in his way; that 
he was earning enormous sums of money; 
that he was highly successful in the in- 
vestment business; that he would become 
angry at trivial annoyances; that in play- 
ing cards he was a most belligerent person 
and was given to violent outbursts if dis- 
satisfied with the playing of others; that 
on occasions he was irritable and aggres- 
sive; that upon suffering a business dis- 
missal at one time he broke down and 
cried; that he would frequently change 
his plans of action with dramatic sudden- 
ness; and that he would exaggerate friend- 
ships. Plaintiff also called an expert wit- 
ness, a physician and psychiatrist, who 
testified that he did not know the insured 
in his lifetime and that he never had 
treated him professionally. On the basis 
of a long hypothetical question propounded 
setting forth all the relevant testimony in 
the case, the doctor stated in his opinion 
the insured was suffering from manic- 
depressive insanity and that he had a 
manic-depressive psychosis which was 
present from his mid-twenties up until the 
time of his death. The doctor who, of 
course, had no personal knowledge of the 
facts, said that in his opinion, from the 
facts contained in the hypothetical ques- 
tion, the insured had formed an intent 
to take his life in January, 1949, as a 


FIELD SUPERVISOR 





Aart Hoogenboom, new field super- 
visor in the agency department of 
United States Life Insurance Co., will 
work at the New York home office 


means of exit from his difficulties; that 
he had this in mind when he made his 
will on February 2, 1949, when he gave 
his wife large sums of money and left 
detailed instructions regarding his busi- 
ness affairs, and when he wrote farewell 
letters to his wife, his attorney and his 
relatives; that the insured knew the con- 
sequences of his act would bring sorrow 
to his wife and that taking sleeping tablets 
would result in his death. 

However, it abundantly appears that the 
deceased, whose desire was to become a 
great financier, had his lifetime ambition 
thwarted as a result of the illegal means 
which he had used to achieve success. 
He apparently knew that he would be 
barred from further transactions on the 
stock exchange; that he might be subject 
to criminal prosecution; and that the 
moneys improperly accumulated by his 
misconduct might have to be returned to 
the trust accounts. If we are to judge 
by his conduct and by what he stated in 
the letters written just prior to his death, 
the insured undoubtedly thought there was 
nothing left for him in this life. The man- 
ner in which the deceased planned his 
death indicates neither impulse nor in- 
sanity. It would be difficult to find a 
plainer case of intentional self-destruction 
with a clear knowledge of the consequence 
of one’s act. 

Insanity cannot be presumed from the 
mere fact of suicide, for experience has 
shown that self-destruction is often per- 
petrated by the sane. The sanity of every 
person is presumed for the reason that it 
is the normal condition of man. This pre- 
sumption places the burden upon plaintiff, 
after the proof of self-destruction, to over- 
come that presumption and establish sanity. 
Other than the overwhelming objective 
evidence leading to the conclusion that 
the insured here consciously planned his 
self-destruction to escape the consequences 
of the difficulties in which he had been 
involved, there is not the slightest credible 
proof that the insured at the time of his 
suicide was insane. 

Words put in the form of an opinion 
uttered by a witness, even though he be 
an expert, cannot create an issue of fact 
when the factual basis for the opinion 
does not sustain his conclusion. The weight 
to be given a medical opinion where it is 
opposed to the facts was discussed in 
Matter of Horton (272 App. Div., 646, 
aff'd 297 N. Y., 891). There the court, 
by Mr. Justice Foster, made the following 
pertinent observation: “The testimony of 
contestants’ lay witnesses was too trifling, 
in our judgment, to sustain fraud, undue 
influence or lack of testamentary capacity; 
and the opinion testimony of the physician 
called by contestants was entirely belied 
by clear and convincing testimony as to 
conduct and acts on the part of the 
decedent that established his mental com- 
petency at the time he executed his will. 
Whatever may be ordinarily thought of the 
worth of a medical opinion, where it is 
contradicted by the facts, the facts must 
prevail.” 

(Strasberg v. The Equitable Life, New 
York Supreme Court (Appellate Divi- 
sion) December 2, 1952) 
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new england 


A PICTURE OF AN INSURANCE WOMAN 


WANTED: A_ 3l-year-old single 
woman, 5 ft. 434 inches tall, weighing 
130 lbs., who will spend $300 for her 
major clothing purchases this year, as 
follows: five dresses, size 14, $16.00 
each; one suit, $61; four blouses, $5.50 
each; two hats, size 22, $7 each; one 
coat, $65; twelve pairs of hose, $1.50 a 
pair; four pairs of shoes, size 7, $10 
a pair. 


HE woman we have in mind is a 

high school graduate with a year 
of business school or two years of col- 
lege. She has had 84 years of insur- 
ance clerical or secretarial experience 
and has taken one, or more, night school 
or correspondence insurance courses. 


She is interested in her work (at least 
for the foreseeable future) is quietly 
efficient, is well-groomed, and is poised 
in meeting the public and in getting 
along with her fellow-employees. 

Knitting and sewing are hobbies. 
Favorite spectator sports are football, 
basketball and baseball. She likes to 
bowl, cycle, and swim. “Reader’s Di- 
gest,” “Saturday Evening Post,” and 
“Coronet” are on her magazine table 
along with the current fiction _ best- 
seller. : 

In addition to belonging to an 
insurance girls organization, she is af- 
filiated with a church or YWCA activ- 
ity. Living with her parents, she con- 
tributes twenty dollars a week, which 
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is one-third of her gross income, toward 
the cost of room and board. She will 
save ©425 this year, tucking away her 
money in banks, bonds and life insur- 
ance premiums. Her savings goals are 
a new Car, vacation travel and marriage. 

Granted, not any one of our readers 
fits all these specifications exactly 
we're not disheartened. You see, we 
never really expect to find her. This 
delightfully feminine, though hypothet- 
ical, figure blossomed out of a statis- 
tical survey of the Hartford Association 
of Insurance Women, one of the more 
than one hundred fifty member clubs 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Women. 


"A Woman's Place..." 


A weakness of personnel research is 
the tendency to convert people into 
statistical patterns, which they are not. 
Obviously, there is no more “average” 
woman than there is an “average” any- 
one else. 

Each woman is an individual with 
her own personal traits, desires, hopes, 
ambitions, emotions, caprices. The 
Hartford study merély asks that its 
findings be considered as suggestive 
rather than definitive, spotlighting for 
further exploration areas which may 
be at variance with traditional atti- 
tudes. 

Take this matter of “working mar- 
ried women” for example. Actually, the 
domestic status of women does not 
square with historical fact. Until the 
Industrial Revolution took the factory 
out of the home in civilized society, 
and even now in agrarian economies 
and in primitive societies, “woman 
worked shoulder-to-shoulder with man. 

Consequently when it is disclosed 
that one of every four of the insur- 
ance girls is married (and four out of 
five of the marrieds have one child), 
it does not mean the modern family 
institution is ruined. It can be counted 
more likely as a return of the typical 
independence of women, a desire to 
improve the family’s standard of liv 
ing, and in any event a question of per- 
sonal choice summed up in the state- 
ment: “I like to work.” A good thing 
it is too for the insurance employers 
who are hard put to find a labor re- 
serve in times of business expansion. 

Here’s another of those prejudices 
or cliches or generalizations which is 
slowly losing its unhealthy implications 
in enlightened offices. It ought not 
take much perception to comprehen: 
that this world is a private oyster for 
no special person, sex or class; that 
the obstacles to a woman’s advancement 
—lack of permanence, interest, forma! 
education, technical knowledge, ex- 
perience, specialized training—are the 
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YOUR INSURANCE AGENT | 


™ Man with the Hundred \éar Memory 


yu HAVE a century serving you when you 

talk to your Home Insurance agent. He 

may be as modern as the next minute—but 
While his thoughts look to the future, your 
Suture, his judgment and advice are soundly 
based on a hundred years of Home experi- 
ence. Insurance has come a long way since 
1853— today it’s a better value than ever! 
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In 1853, your home would 
have worn a fire mark to tell 
the world that you were 
sured. In 1853 The Home 
championed the American 
agency System—staked its 
faith and future on its agents. 
That trust has Proved sound. 
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oes Unless YOU FOLLOWED YOUR 


INSURANCE AGENT’S ADVICE! 





F.B.1. records show that there are more burglaries during 
winter months. So why not get adequate insurance protec- 
tion now? 


Our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy covers loss through burglary, 
robbery or theft, for you and all per- 
manent members of your household. 
Operates year ’round — at home or 
away — wherever you may be in the 
Western Hemisphere. The cost is modest! 










Why risk a loss? Call our nearest 
agent ... be protected! 


For the best in protection — 
call your American Surety Agent! 
One of a series appearing in business and 


consumer magazines — designed to help our 
agents secure new business. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


maces COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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same discriminatory qualification fac- 
tors affecting just as vitally the suc- 
cess of the career male. 

Evidence, in the form of a liberal 
sprinkling of feminine office manage: s, 
clerical supervisors, underwriters, ad- 
justers and other technicians in ma)- 
agement’s second line, points towa:d 
the increasing recognition of women 
on the basis of merit for the promo- 
tions and titles for which they qualily. 

But let’s seat our “model secretary” 
in a “model office,” pencil and note- 
book poised. Other than the outward 
appearances — the customary well- 
equipped lighted and ventilated sur- 
roundings— what does she see, or 
rather “feel,” insofar as the “office 
personality” is concerned? 

First off, she selected a white-collar 
job because, if one has to work, she 
might as well work in something that 
carries a relatively high social status. 
Narrowing it down a bit, she next se- 
lected insurance because there is com- 
munity acceptance, a long range affair 
in Hartford, of this profession. With 
this prestige value, she is of course 
“pleased” to tell people she is in the 
insurance business. 

Another attraction, she learns, is 
that “something is always happening,” 
so that her work is “interesting,” and 
contrary to modern misinformation, the 
insurance business is NOT “too dig- 
nified” or “just another job” but in- 
stead is actually “exciting at times.” 

In the collection of office mores. 
loosely described as “working condi- 
tions,” you can make a big hit with 
your new assistant by having her work 
with a small group made up. say. of 


NEW APPOINTMENT 





J. Edward Day, director of insurance 
for Illinois, was appointed associaie 
general solicitor of The Prudential In- 
surance Co., effective on February 1. 
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an average of seven persons. Other 
pre'erences would find “Fall” a close 
winner over “Summer” for vacations, 
a 12-1 lunch period favored over 1-2, a 
break for coffee or rest (perhaps the 
twe could be combined in a lounge for 
the gals to-talk), and a bonus (over- 
whelming) instead of an office party 

r extra days off. 

Probably the main point to remem- 
ber is that loyal employee relations, 
like any other kind of relations, is not 
forced through clenched teeth by for- 
mal pronouncements from on_ high, 
but. more effectively, is the result of a 
sincere interest in a person as a human 
being. This can take shape, for in- 
stance, in the scores of controllable 
“little things,” such as: let your staff 
know where you're going and when 
you'll be back; assign a job and then 
allow time for it to progress without 
breathing noisily down your em- 
ployee’s neck; introduce your helpers 
to office visitors; don’t make a top 
secret out of every little procedural 
tidbit—you can learn something some- 
times by asking for opinions — and 
you'll help the sense of “belonging” to 
the organization; recognize a job well 
done by both the frequent spoken word 
as well as the occasional—but not im- 
possible—review of the paycheck; and 
discuss anything of a critical nature in 
a private confidential chat. 

In this congenial office climate, it 
almost goes without saying, there are 
no unpleasant dark corners of petti- 
ness, jealously, gossip. There are only 
friendly, helpful, cooperative people. 
And these are the efficient, money- 
making offices. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
and associated companies, was elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters on December 4. 





. . . probably worried to the point where 
he’d buy NON-OWNERSHIP Boiler 
and Machinery coverage right now. 
Then he wouldn’t have to keep one eye 
on his neighbor’s business and a prayer 
in his heart that nothing happens. 
Because whatever his neighbor’s good intentions, 
his neighbor’s pocketbook may limit his 
“ability to pay” if his Boiler, Pressure 
Containers or Machinery go out of kilter and 
injure others or damage their property. 


P.S. We’re naturally assuming you’ve sold 
everyone who needs it Boiler and Machinery 
protection, the foundation of a sound insurance program. 


ROYAL* LIVERPOOL 


CASUALTY FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY @ THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Federal Retirement 


HEAD of five important government 
officials this year is a study of all 
retirement systems affecting federal 
employes, as directed by Congress be- 
fore it adjourned last July. 

Named as members of this committee 
on retirement policy are the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, 
Director of Budget Bureau, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, and 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System. 

Late in 1952 President Truman ap- 
pointed H. Eliot Kaplan, consultant on 
private and government pension plans 
in New York State Commission on Pen- 
sions. At the time of his appointment 
he was acting as a special consultant 
on public utility pension systems for the 
state Public Service Commission. 

Principal plans to be examined are 
military retirement, U. S. Civil Service 
retirement, and social security. This 
last-named program, according to popu- 
lar predictions in the Capitol, also will 
be eyed critically by members of both 
Houses in hearings during the year. 

Other subjects for study by the com- 
mittee include the retirement programs 
of the Federal Reserve System, the 
State Department Foreign Service, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and they 
District of Columbia teachers, police- 
men, and firemen. 

Congress ordered that results of the 
study be reported by Dec. 31, 1953. 


Insurance Leaflets 


URTHER insurance information, to 

be provided in the form of leaflets 
for businessmen, is being prepared by 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
(SDPA). 

This agency recently issued the sec- 
ond in a series of four management aid 
publications covering important types 
of business insurance. It plans to make 
available a third leaflet in January and 
a fourth about March 1. 

“Business Insurance—II” offers de- 
tailed information on workmen’s com- 
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pensation insurance and various types 
of accident and health programs. Items 
discussed include costs, benefits, and 
kinds of coverage, as well as the de- 
sirability of presenting individual prob- 
lems to the insurance agent or company 
representative. 

Principal limitation of workmen's 
compensation, the leaflet states, is that 
it “offers no protection against injuries 
which occur off the job or against ill- 
ness not directly resulting from employ- 
ment.” This fact is viewed as a major 
deficiency because of the relatively 
small percentage of disabling injuries 
directly caused by accidents in the 
plant, shop, or office. 

According to figures used by SDPA, 
non-fatal injuries suffered away from 
the job have climbed to more than two 
million annually. For this reason, the 
agency says, there is a “very real and 
pressing need” for accident and health 
insurance. 


Social Security Views 


RGANIZATION members will be- 

gin notifying U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce before the end of January 
of their views regarding Chamber policy 
on national social security matters. 

Basic question is whether the mem- 
bers would like to see a single, pay-as- 
you-go system of social security in- 
stalled in place of the several programs 
now operating. This question was made 
the subject of a referendum, and ballots 
were mailed from Washington early in 
December. 

If members return a “yes” answer to 
the proposed policy change, it will 
mean approval, in principle, of: 

1. Combining all existing social se- 
curity systems, such as Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance, Old-Age Assis- 
tance, Railroad Retirement, and Civil 
Service, into one pay-as-you-go plan 
covering all gainfully employed per- 
sons, with a minimum layer of benefits. 

2. Paying benefits now to all retired 
aged persons not protected by any of 
the current plans. 

3. Dropping federal subsidies to 
states for old-age assistance. 


Ne ashington 
re epor 










By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


A general answer of “No” would 
mean continuation of the Chamber's 
present policy, favoring expansion of 
OASI benefits to all people gainfully 
employed. In addition, this policy gives 
tacit approval to other programs conm- 
peting with OASI for higher benefits. 

Chamber officials are skeptical of the 
soundness of the OASI programs, in 
which a trust fund amounting to about 
$17 billion has been established. They 








take the position that more benefits 
are committed than the fund will be 
able to pay and that the fund will go 
bankrupt unless Congress alters the 
law. 

Whether the Chamber will launch a 
drive for a single social security plan 
will depend on results of the referen- 
dum. At least one-third of all eligible 
votes must be cast before the results 
can be counted. Two-thirds of the votes 
turned in must favor the policy change 
before it can become effective. 


Watch That Kitchen! 


OST dangerous room in your 

house, though home designers and 
equipment builders have cooperated ia 
eliminating many hazards, is the 
kitchen. 

Burns, cuts, and scalds, nearly all of 
them resulting from preventable mis- 
haps, continue to plague the house- 
holder and add to his financial woes. A 
typical kitchen-type injury is the 
bruised head or blackened eye caused 
by open doors on cabinets and cup- 
boards. 

Accidents in the kitchen, the garage. 
on stairways, and elsewhere around the 
house led to 41 million injuries and 
27,500 deaths in 1950, statistics com- 
piled by the National Safety Council 
reveal. Particularly susceptible to in- 
juries in the home were, and are, aged 
persons and young children. 
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Keep your eye on the plus values of representing the North America Companies 













































































A BRAND-NEW POLICY 








that broadens an important market for Agents 





Here is the most important new Inland Marine policy 
to be placed in Agents’ hands in the past ten years! 

It is North America’s new Valuable Personal Articles 
Policy *—a broader, scheduled policy that takes the place 
of the six separate forms now being used to insure certain 
personal possessions. 

This great new policy widens the market for Agents 
for this class of business — because it offers the insured 
broader protection, at lower rates, on jewelry, furs, silver- 
ware, cameras, musical instruments and coin and stamp 
collections. 

Since this is a scheduled policy, all six classes can be 
vritten in a single form, or any of the six can be com- 
bined to fit individual needs. 


You save time and trouble with North America’s 
new VPA Policy, too. Easy to rate, it simplifies your 





office detail work. Now you need only one form to 
provide your customer with this essential protection. 


Backed by a well-rounded advertising campaign in 
The Saturday Evening Post and other national publica- 
tions, this new policy is a key to increased business 
volume. It is also an important example of pioneering 
by North America —to help you render even greater 


service to your customers. 
* Not available in California, Massachusetts, New York and Texas. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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During the year studied, falls ac- 
counted for 13,100 deaths. Careless 
handling of firearms killed 1200 per- 
sons, as did accidents involving carbon 
monoxide gas from automobiles and de- 
fective gas-operated equipment. Poison 
of various types took 1400 lives, and 
4100 deaths were brought about by such 
various causes as floods, tornadoes, 
scalds, and drowning in tubs. 

Factors contributing to many crip- 
pling and killing injuries can be 
avoided to a considerable extent by 
alterations in designs of homes and fix- 
tures, National Association of Home 
Builders believes. This group has an- 
nounced a campaign in which it plans 
to work with National Safety Council 





to make the family accident-alert and 
remove hazardous features in living 
quarters. 

Architectural changes won't prevent 
an infant from overturning scalding 
water on himself, the Association ad- 
mits. It argues, however, that such ex- 
amples of altered styles as single-level 
housing and installation of sliding cup- 
board doors in the kitchen will help to 
cut down certain kinds of accidents. 

Records indicate that about one-fifth 
of all fatal falls in the home take place 
on steps and stairways. In addition, 
climbing of stairs places a considerable 
burden on the hearts of aged people. 
When living and service facilities are 
on one floor there should be fewer seri- 


the Great Wall of China 


crumbled because its 


primitive mortar used straw 


as a binding agent. 


Today, slender steel sinews reenforce the concrete of our 


soaring bridges and reaching towers—hidden assurance 


of their permanence. 


Long before the brickwork inches to the sky or the roadway leaps 


the river. the steely web is laid—muscle for the 


architect's dream. 


Mud—and sand—and sweat...become a monument. 


The principle is basic. 


When you build for keeps, you build from the inside...out. 


If it’s skyscrapers—or bridges—steel will do. 
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If it's men—or a business 
enterprise—a Group 
Welfare Plan lends hidden 
strength. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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ous falls and less heart strain, arciii- 
tects maintain. 

Sliding doors for kitchen cupboaris 
first became popular because buyers 
found them neat and easy to operate. 
They have given many families a bonus 
in the form of fewer actual headaches 
while improving the appearance of tie 
room. 

For years, the Association says, some 
builders have given home buyers han 1- 
books on accident prevention. Tie 
group contends, however, that much 
must be done before residents are fuliy 
able to safeguard themselves against 
injury. 

Researchers of the Association and 
Council will perform joint projects to 
determine methods of improving home 
safety. They will pass along to builders 
their recommendations for new and 
better construction features. 


Warning Signals 
ANGER areas which might be 
created by an armed attack on 
this country will be marked at the 
earliest subsequent moment by triangu- 
lar signs lettered in black. 

U. S. military forces and Federal 
Civil Defense Administration will use 
these standardized signs to protect the 
public in general, and civil defense 
workers in particular, from such haz- 
ards as chemical agents and high-ex- 
plosive bombs. Markers will be placed 
conspicuously on trees, fences, rocks, 
or stakes. 

A red sign will mean “mines” or 
“unexploded bombs”; a red-and-white 
sign, “booby traps”; a yellow sign, 
“gas” or “toxic chemicals”; yellow-and- 
red, “germs”; and_ black-and-white, 
“radiological contamination.” 

Certain personnel such as decon- 
tamination teams and bomb-disposal 
squads will be required to work in 
marked localities. FCDA is interested 
in having both those who must deal 
with the destructive materials and those 
whose presence would not be needed in 
the danger areas “adequately informed 
as to the hazards which may be antici- 
pated.” 


Automobile Output 
PTIMISM expressed by automv- 


bile manufacturers concernin« 
probable demand for new cars this year 
may be reflected in a growing market 
for liability and theft insurance. 

Car builders say they are not alarmed 
by the sight of 44 million passenge 
vehicles, or one for every 3.6 persons 
on the highways. They are not dis 
turbed by the knowledge that two-third 
of the cars registered have been pro 
duced since World War II. They do 


not appear to worry when it is pointe: 
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out that new-car inventories in late 
452 were the highest in more than a 
year. 

Manufacturers contend that spending 
will continue at a rate high enough to 
justify production in very great quan- 
tity—maybe as many as 6.5 million pas- 
senger cars and 1.5 million trucks. They 
expect demand to be aided by removal 
from service of millions of cars which 
will be turned into scrap. 

Whatever the general requirement for 
cars may be, addition of such costly 
items as refrigerated air conditioning 
and chrome-plated wire wheels to 
please certain buyers will force evalua- 
tions higher. An air conditioning sys- 
tem integral to the car probably will 
add about $600 to its cost; chromed 
wheels will cost another $300. 


SEC Study 
NFORMATION furnished by insur- 
ance companies makes up an in- 
teresting portion of a Congressional 
group’s report on its study of Securities 
and Exchange Commission activities. 

Life insurance firms have become the 
greatest institutional investors in private 
placements of corporate securities. 
Testimony in which industry represen- 
tatives stated to a House Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee the case for 
continuation of the exemption of private 
placements from SEC registration re- 
quirements was seriously weighed by 
the lawmakers. 

Backing up the spokesmen’s testi- 
mony were these statistics from insur- 
ance firms: 

1. Life companies accounted for the 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Dr. Harry B. Kirkland, a recognized 
authority on cardio-vascular diseases, 
has been promoted from associate 
medical director to medical director of 
The Prudential Insurance Company. 


purchase of 90 per cent of corporate 
bonds privately sold in 1949, following 
this with acquisition of 83 per cent in 
1950. 

2. In the years 1949-51, 21 com- 
panies holding 70 per cent of life—com- 
pany assets gained through direct place- 
ment debt issues amounting to nearly 
$7 billion. 

3. A breakdown of this three-year 
acquisition shows that Metropolitan, 
Prudential, Equitable, and New York 
Life accounted for almost $5 billion in 
debt issues. Following were seven com- 





























panies with $1.8 billion and 10 smaller 
firms with $176 million. 


No Change 


On the basis of this and additional 
information, the House group con- 
cluded, in part, that “medium and small 
insurance companies . . . are not get- 
ting a fair share of the high-grade 
bonds which are now being placed 
privately.” However, the lawmakers 
offered no official recommendation that 
private-placement practices be changed. 
They urged, instead, that Congress and 
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... of your Life Insurance too! 


While taking inventory of your assets, why not 
take an inventory of your Life Insurance also? 





The local Southland. Life Representative will be 
glad to make such an inventory for you, without 
cost or obligation. When it is complete, you'll 
know whether or not your family is properly pro- 
tected ... what cash values have accumulated . .. 
and how secure the future is for you and your 


Call him today and get an inventory of your 
Life Insurance. 


ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 
Insurance in force over $750,000,000 
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the SEC undertake additional study of 
these practices. 


Propose a Change 


UCH good has been done to pro- 
mote amiable feeling between 
members of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and Defense 
Department officials, who recently dis- 
cussed their differences concerning 
solicitation by commercial life insur- 
ance firms on military bases. 
Complaints were voiced by the com- 
missioners during 1952 as a result of a 
departmental directive viewed as ne- 
gating State control of insurance activi- 
ties on armed forces reservations. The 
basic issue raised was the use of the 
term “fully ceded,” relative to the status 
of property on which military posts are 
built. 
On posts which have not been “fully 
ceded” by the State to the U. S. govern- 
ment, authority of the State to regulate 


insurance sales was acknowledged in 
the directive. Only those companies 
licensed by the State are allowed to 
transact business on such posts. 

However, the directive maintained 
that installations “fully ceded” to the 
U. S. are proper sales grounds for a 
company licensed by any State or the 
District of Columbia, even if the State 
wherein such bases are located has not 
granted a license. This passage has 
been criticized by the NAIC as unfair 
to the States and to military personnel 
on the bases. 


Suggestions 


A briefing of and discussion by a 
commissioners’ committee and federal 
spokesmen did not produce a final 
decision on any possible change in 
the directive, though it furnished an 
occasion for NAIC representatives to 
advance a number of suggestions. THE 
Spectator has been informed there is 
an excellent chance of complete agree- 


ment by the participants in a meeting 
that will take place soon. 


Recoverable Expense 
| gqenenegy on products liability in- 


surance for aircraft contracts with 
military departments will be termed a 
recoverable expense if the department 
concerned has given its approval of 
terms, rates, and limits involved. 


‘Products Hazard’ 

This policy is set forth in a Defense 
Department directive (No. 4105.12, 
dated Dec. 5) which likewise points out 
the need for eliminating from contracts 
any agreement to indemnify for “prod- 
ucts hazard” or any restriction or re- 
imbursement of premiums for products 
liability insurance. 

Munitions Board Chairman John J. 
Small has directed that the departmen- 
tal secretaries submit revised regula- 
tions, procedures, and instructions re- 
quired in implementing this directive. 
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Ready Now The LIFE INDEX 


1952 financial and underwriting reports on 
life companies. Order now. 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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When does a “simple cold” become serious? 


Whenever fever—even a degree or so 
above normal—accompanies a so- 
called “simple cold,” it is serious 
enough to be called to the attention of 
your doctor. 

Many of us regard a cold all too 
lightly—even when it brings on “a 
touch of fever.’’ We may say: “It will 
be gone tomorrow,” and, relying on 
our favorite home remedy, attempt to 
continue our usual activities. 

Doctors take a more serious view of 
colds. They believe that any cold should 
be properly treated—and preferably as 
soon as it develops. While many meas- 
ures are used for the relief of colds, most 
physicians believe that the best treat- 
ment is simply this: 

Remain at home and rest as much as 
possible, preferably in bed; eat light, 
wholesome food; drink plenty of liq- 
vids; and be sure to check your tem- 
perature. 


The latter point is particularly im- 
portant because a feverish cold often 
indicates the onset of more serious ill- 
nesses—sinusitis, ear infections, bron- 
chitis, and certain communicable dis- 
eases including the various forms of 
pneumonia. 

In fact, it has been estimated that 
colds are the starting point for nine out 
of ten cases of pneumonia. So, in addi- 
tion to keeping check on your tempera- 
ture, it is wise to watch out for chills, 
pain in the chest or side after coughing 
or deep breathing, and the appearance 
of rust-colored sputum. Should any of 
these symptoms of pneumonia develop, 
call the doctor at once. 


Fortunately, medical science has 
made enormous strides against pneu- 
monia. Just a few years ago, one out of 
every three pneumonia victims died. 
Today modern drugs are so effective 
that only one out of every 25 cases is 
lost. This record should not lull anyone 


into a false sense of security —for pneu- 
monia can still strike and rapidly be- 
come serious. Prompt treatment is just 
as vital as ever. 

Good health habits help prevent 
winter ailments such as pneumonia. So, 
during the cold months ahead, you may 
find these simple precautions helpful 
in conserving your resistance against 
colds, pneumonia, and other respira- 
tory diseases: 

Avoid loss of sleep, excessive fa- 
tigue, and over-exposure to extreme 
cold and dampness. 


Eat a well-balanced daily diet. 
Stay away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 


See your doctor for a thorough phys- 
ical examination if you have frequent 
colds. 
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Life Insurance, 1952 


Lea sales of new life insurance 
by companies represented by the 
Canadian Life insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation running more than 15 per cent 
above 1951, sales for 1952 are expected 
to reach an all-time record of $2.3 bil- 
lions. Business of these companies rep- 
resent more than 95 per cent of total 
business of life insurance companies in 
Canada. Greatest percentage gain was 
made in group life insurance with sales 
in 1952 up more than 50 per cent over 
1951, the previous record year. Sales 
of ordinary life insurance, which repre- 
sent about 70 per cent of the total, 
were about 12 per cent higher, while 
industrial sales showed a small gain 
over the previous year. 

It is estimated that total life insur- 
ance in force in all companies and 
fraternal societies will crowd the $20 
billion mark, up more than $1.5 billions 
from December, 1951. This will bring 
the average amount of life insurance 
in force to about $1,400 per capita. 

Payments to policyholders, that is 
death and disability claims, matured 
endowments, annuities, surrender values 
and dividends to policyholders will, it 
is estimated, total over $250 millions, 
about 2 per cent above 1951. Increases 
in payments under group and ordinary 
life contracts were offset by a decrease 
in payments to industrial policyholders. 


Fire Insurance 


PRELIMINARY survey indicates 
that the 1952 experience in fire 
insurance will not be as favorable as 
that of 1951—a banner year. All com- 
panies contacted reported increases in 
losses and it is believed that the 1952 
loss ratio will be well above that of 
1951, which at 38.7 per cent was the 
lowest for many years and well below 
the 5-year average (1947-51) of 44.9 
per cent. A rash of large fires early in 
the year and another in the fall con- 
tributed to the increase. 
While an increase in premium volume 
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over the $150 millions written in 1951 
is likely, it is not expected that the 
increase will be as great as it has been 
in the past few years. Some companies 
reported that they had maintained the 
rapid post-war increase in premium 
volume during 1952, but others that 
they had found a levelling off. 


Automobile Insurance 


N a surprise move, the Dominion 

Board of Insurance Underwriters 
have announced a plan to offer a 20 
per cent “no accident discount” on 
1953 rates on public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance to drivers over 
25 years of age who use their cars for 
pleasure driving. The plan is being 
introduced as a means of promoting 
safer driving and in an attempt to 
keep insurance costs down for careful 
drivers. To qualify drivers will have to 
declare that they have not been in- 
volved in an accident during the past 
three years. New rates are not expected 
to be announced until about April 1st, 
1953, when no accident discount and 
new rates will simultaneously become 
effective. 

The Dominion Board of Insurance 
Underwriters represents more than 100 
companies which write approximately 
50 per cent of Canada’s total automo- 
bile insurance. The Independent Auto- 
mobile and Casualty Insurance Federa- 
tion, which comprises most non-board 
companies, has not as yet made any 
announcement as to changes in rates or 
method of rating. 

The Dominion Board estimates that 
more than 60 per cent of all Canadian 
motorists are in the class eligible for 
the no-accident discount if their driv- 
ing record is accident-free. To give a 
20 per cent discount to more than half 
their policyholders, a sharp increase in 
rates seems inevitable for with one 
exception all companies reached by 
THE Spectator reported that while the 
volume of their business had continued 
to expand during 1952, losses had 
grown even more rapidly. W. C. Butler. 


president of All Canada Insurance 
Federation which represents more than 
200 fire, automobile and casualty in- 
surance companies, estimates that com- 
panies lost about $6.3 millions on aut»- 
mobile insurance during the year. 

Rising number of accidents plus in- 
creased repair costs and more generous 
court judgments in recognition of cos'- 
lier medical care and higher earnings 
are given as chief causes. “But,” Mc. 
Butler pointed out, “despite increases 
in these factors of more than 150 per 
cent since before the war, the increase 
in the same period in the average public 
liability and property damage premium 
has been only 30 per cent. 

Most officials reported a growing con- 
sciousness of the need of adequate in- 
surance and that not only a much larger 
percentage of cars are now insured but 
more car owners are buying full cover- 
age and higher limits. Drivers under 
25 continued to have a bad accident 
record and these drivers may expect to 
pay substantially higher premiums in 
1953. 


Other Lines 
| yee expansion of accident and 


sickness insurance continued dur- 
ing 1952, although the bulk of the busi- 
ness still was written by only a few 
companies. In 1951 accident and sick- 
ness premiums totalled $65.3 millions 
with about half the business written by 
life companies and half by casualty 
companies. Nearly three-quarters of the 
total is group accident and sickness 
insurance. 
It is expected that other lines will 
also show increases in 1952, with the 
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exception of personal property floater 
insurance which, since increases in 
premium rates, has been losing its 
popularity to the cheaper householders 
policy. 


Changes Forecast 


ECISIONS made at the recent Con 

ference of the Superintendents 0! 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
forecast changes in insurance laws and 
practice which are likely to come in the 
near future. Resolutions passed at the 
meeting include— 

That laws be amended as to payment 
of insurance money where both insured 
and beneficiary die at same time. 

That term “divorce” be extended to 
include also “nullity of marriage.” 

That a survey of existing qualifica- 
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SYMBOL OF 


Sound Protection! 








These Great 
Member Companies 
Comprise the 





If you represent any of these companies, 
all facilities of the Marine Office of 
America automatically are at your service. 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Consult us 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
on all 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY Ocean Car go 


* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 


* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY Problems! 











MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


SFICE « 
s . ‘ “Ne WESTERN DEPARTMENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
= \, & Insurance Exchange Building ® Nat'l Bank of Commerce Bidg. ® 140 Sansome Street * Colman Building 
= 4 > Chicago 4, Illinois New Orleans 12, Louisiana San Francisco 4, California Seattle 4, Washington 
\ Jae 
OR GERO SERVICE OFFICES: Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville 


Los Angeles + Louisville * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Portland * Richmond « Si. Lovis ¢ Stockton « Syracuse 
wae CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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tions and training of insurance agents 
be made. 

That a new annual statement on a 
revenue basis tor life insurance com- 
panies be prepared. 

That the automobile insurance com- 
mittee consider the advisability of in- 
creasing the minimum limits of the lia- 
bility coverage of automobile policies. 

Accident and sickness—A major re- 
vision of the Accident and Sickness 
parts of the insurance acts of the 
provinces was also recommended. The 
proposed amendments, which are de- 
signed to clear up certain contentious 


points and to give a greater measure 
of protection and satisfaction to the 
public, include— 

That a claimant may apply to the 
courts to settle different questions in 
connection with a claim, and in certain 
cases an insurer may pay the insurance 
moneys into court. 

That insurance acts outline the meth- 
od to be followed in setting out limita- 


tions on, exceptions or exclusions from, - 


and reductions of indemnity on a policy. 

That other provisions may be in- 
serted in a policy provided they are 
not inconsistent with the statutes. 


In your hands... 


rests the Security of others 


Thats 


Berkshire Life provides 114 


Adult and Juvenile Life and Accident & Health policies 
and riders to take care of the three most vital problems: 


death, disability and old age. 


Fer Example Featured Juvenile Plans: 


@ Progressive Security — basic sum increases 5 times at 
Age 21 — level premium. Ultimate at Age 1 and Age 5 


Educational Endowments 


Return Premium — Ultimate at Age 5 and Age 15 


@ Payor Death & Disability Benefits 


@ Accident Expense for Boys and Girls from Age 1 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write for 
full information about the many unusual sales opportunities with 
Berkshire Life’s complete portfolio of personal insurance. 


Keep Your Eye on 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Life, Annuities, Accident & Health and Hospitalization 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
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That a period of grace for paymeut 
of premiums be introduced. 

That in event of misstatement of age, 
amounts payable shall be such as the 
premium paid would have purchased et 
the correct age. 

That a definition of “non-cancellabie 
policy” be included in Acts. 


Canadian Dollar 


T time of writing, the value of the 

Canadian dollar is the lowest for 
some months. While the election of the 
Republicans sparked the decline, some 
liquidation of Canadian bonds held in 
the United States and an increase in 
Canadian demand for consumer goods 
are also considered to be major factors 
which contributed to'the dip in the 
dollar, and neither of these factors is 
regarded as a permanent trend. 

A large part of the capital outflow 
has been attributed to profit taking on 
large blocks of Canadian bonds held by 
American insurance companies. When 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium 
of about 4 per cent, investment in 
Canadian bonds was not too profitable, 
but when the premium dropped, the 
higher Canadian yield again became 
attractive and profit taking dwindled. 
While demand for consumer goods may 
remain, Canada’s production continues 
to rise and there is no real signs which 
point to a downward trend. Canadian 
bankers says that it is too early to 
predict whether the Canadian dollar 
will settle down at par with the U.S. 
dollar or whether the present dip in 
value is merely an interlude. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Frederick C. Carroll has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager of the Can- 
adian Department of the National cf 
Hartford Group, according to the group. 








